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The Evangelical’ Quarterly 


OcrosBer 16th, 1939 


THE MESSIAH-KING? — 


WHEN we use the name Messiah-King, we think of the Old 
Testament, especially of those passages there where the Saviour 
of the future is described as the great King whom God will 
give. My subject therefore is much more limited than if it 
were formulated as ‘“‘ Christ in the Old Testament”. The 
Old Testament shows Christ in miany qualities, as the King, 
but also as the Prophet and as the Priest of the future, and 
as the suffering Servant of the Lord. I may say more. To 
speak of Christ in the Old Testament would mean to speak 
of the whole Old Testament. For Christ is there everywhere, 
where He is named, and where He is not named. He is in the 
sacrifices and other ceremonies, in the history of Joseph, of 
David, of Israel itself: everywhere you see the types and shadows 
of Him. The whole revelation since the fall in Paradise is a 
revelation of grace, and all that grace flows from the eternal 
covenant of grace, of which Christ is the Mediator, and so” 
it is a revelation in Christ and of Christ. 

Christ is everywhere in the Old Testament. And He is 
there as a King. He is the Mediator of theocracy, of God’s 
Kingship over Israel. In a special sense Christ as Messiah- 
King is shown to us by those persons who were the Old 
Testament mediators of theocracy: David and his successors, 
in so far as they were theocratical kings, they were types of 
Christ in His kingship. 


I 


In connection with this fact I have to draw your attention 
to a distinction in the Messianic. prophecies. There are 


1 An address delivered at the Theological Students’ Conference (1.V.F.), Swanwick, 
- England, March, 1939. 
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prophecies that point directly to the Messiah. But there are 
other utterances of the Old Testament that we call mediately- 
Messianic, because they speak in the first instance of an earthly 
king, or perhaps of Israel as a people of kings, but so that this 
earthly king, or Israel, is type of the great King of the future, 
Jesus Christ. 

Now I have to speak to you principally of those prophecies, 
wherein the Messiah-King was promised in old. days. Modern 
writers speak of the Messianic expectation in Israel. We have, 
I think, to prefer another name: there is first the divine promise 
of the Messiah; and the expectation follows. 

When did Messianic prophecy begin? In modern times 
much has been written about what is there called Messianic 
expectation in Israel. 

Some years ago, in'1929, I have written an article in the 
Evangelical Quarterly, “‘ The Messianic promise of salvation 
and the later discoveries’, wherein especially this subject of 
age and origin has been treated. To-day I would prefer to say 
but little about this side of the question. I think this will be 
better, because it is a subject in itself, and, though it is of 
importance of course, it is not the most important thing as to 
Messianic prophecies. 

I will now mention only the following. Among the critics 
of the school of Wellhausen there was a trend to place Messianic 
prophecies in exilic and post-exilic times. Some disciples have 
gone even farther than the master. Wellhausen himself 
acknowledged the Isaian origin of the great King-prophecies; 
some of his followers have placed these too in a later time. 
But another school has risen—I may mention such names as 
that of Gressman and Gunkel—and these scholars were or are 
of the opinion that there had been in the world of the near 
East, with Babylon and Egypt as central, a widely-spread 
expectation of a glorious king and saviour of the future; and 
that Israel had borrowed this expectation from the peoples, 
for instance from the Canaanites, to whom it had come from 
Babylon or from Egypt. In this wise it is thought that a kind 
of Messianic expectation, but devoid of any spiritual contents, 
from old times had been cherished in Israel; and the prophets 
have adopted these popular expectations and filled them as 
well as they might with more lofty and religious ideas. 

It is evident, I think, that the conception of such a kind 
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of Messianic expectation filling the old Oriental world has in 
it something attractive to everyone who believes that in Paradise 
the promise of the seed of woman has been given to mankind. 
Every demonstration of the existence of such expectations 
among the peoples of the East would be welcomed by us as 
an indication that this old promise has left some reminiscence 
in the hearts of men. But when we see closer, it must be said 
that up to this date it has not been proved by solid arguments 
that the expectation of a king-saviour has in olden times, 
outside of Israel, really existed. 

Nevertheless these theories have brought some profit. 
This profit, that the charm of the old critical school with its 
tendency to place the Messianic prophecies in exilic and post- 
exilic times, has been broken. And though this does not make 
a real difference for us who accept the testimony of the Scripture, 
nevertheless we may rejoice when we see that the so-called 
scientific arguments against this testimony are nowadays 
rejected also by critical and modernist authors. 


II 


In any case, the chief thing for us is the testimony of the 
Holy Scripture. According to this, the promise of a Saviour 
was given already in Paradise. And though this promise did 
not speak in explicit words of a Saviour-King, yet we may say 
that there is some indication of His kinghood, because the seed 
of woman is described as contending with and triumphing over 
the serpent and its seed. 

A more or less evident indication of His kinghood is 
given in some other prophecies of ancient times; in the word 
of Jacob the Patriarch (Gen. xlix. 10): “‘ The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come ”’; in the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17): 
“There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel”’; whereas the name Messiah or Anointed 
is already found in the hymn of Hannah, the mother of Samuel, 
in these words (1 Sam. ii. 10): “ And He shall give strength 
unto His King, and exalt the horn of His Anointed.” 

But the period which is especially important for the 
foundation of the Messianic hope, is the period of David. 
He was to become for all times the example of the theocratic 
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king, and in connection with this fact was given to him by the 
mouth of Nathan the divine promise of 2 Sam. vii. 11 ff. that 
the Lord will build him a house, and will set up his seed after 
him, and will establish the throne of his kingdom, “ and thine 
house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before 
thee: thy throne shall be established for ever”. In this 
prophecy the special foundation is laid for the expectation 
of a King from the loins of David, whose kingdom will last 
evermore. 

Now it is evident that in this prophecy the reference 
in first instance, is to David’s immediate successor to his throne, 
Solomon. But the prophecy does not speak of Solomon only, 
but of the whole dynasty of David, and in last instance of Him, 
in whom this dynasty will find its glorification. So the prophecy 
of the Messiah-King is closely connected with the dynasty 
of David. 

The same phenomenon appears in the second Psalm. 
Here too is important the distinction between direct and 
indirect Messianic prophecies. That the second Psalm finds its 
fulfilment in Christ, is taught us by several passages of the 
New Testament, for instance Acts iv. 25 f., where it is said in 
relation to Christ: “The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together against the Lord, and against 
His Christ.” Nevertheless when you read the Psalm itself, it 
is in my opinion not very probable that it speaks in first instance 
of the Messiah. I think it much more acceptable that it speaks 
of a living king (David) against whom the subdued peoples 
revolt, and of whom the Lord says: “* Yet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.” You know what follows (the king 
speaks): ‘I will declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto 
me: thou art my son, this day I have begotten thee.” I think 
in first instance it is still David, who as the anointed of the 
Lord is called His son, and to whom the Lord says: “I have 
begotten thee ’’, that is: I have made thee my son on the day 
of the anointment. 

But in a higher sense all these things point to the Christ, 
of whom David was a type. 

Often it is difficult to know whether a psalm or prophecy 
speaks in first instance of a human king or of the great King 
of the future. Sometimes too there is some blending of traits: 
in a picture of the human king traits are added which really 
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belong to the Messiah-King. This is, I think, already the 
case in the second Psalm. The words I cited are followed by 
these other words: ‘“‘ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thy inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.”’ Here, I think, in the human picture 
traits are added which belong directly to the great King of 
the future. 

A modern conception explains these traits in another 
sense. The author of the second Psalm, so it is said, was a 
poet laureate; his task was to glorify the king and for that 
purpose he made use of the formulas with which the poets of 
Babylon and Egypt were wont to glorify their mighty masters; 
and ‘so the formulas of word power which were usual at these 
courts, were borrowed from there and applied to the king of 
Jerusalem. 

I think it not very probable that a poet of Israel, whatever 
may have been his name, would have transmitted without 
discrimination the formulas of Babylon or Egypt to the king 
of Israel. We may better accept what he himself tells us that 
he has received these words in a divine revelation: “I will 
declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto me, etc.” 

It is the God of revelation and of prophecy who thus 
has blended into the image of the earthly king the traits of 
the great King of the future. And we should not think that 
there is in this something unnatural. 

There is between the human king of Israel and the Messiah- 
King not only a strong resemblance, but also a deeper unity, 
because both of them are the instruments of theocracy. The 
human king was a type, and not only a type, but also a rep- 
resentative of the Messiah-King: in him Israel really possessed 
something of the Messiah, because he too was an instrument 
or organ by which the Lord communicated His grace to His 
people, that grace which in Christ has its only fountain. 


III 


The divine promise that by the mouth of Nathan had been 
given to David, really dominates the Messianic prophecies of 
later centuries. There is no time left to enumerate them now; 
and they are not unknown to any of us. I will take out of them 
just one example wherein I hope to show you something of 
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the importance which Messianic prophecy had for the faith 
of old-Israel. I will take this example from the prophecies 
of Isaiah. I may say: Of course, for Isaiah is the prophet who 
has left us the most brilliant prophecies of the Messiah-King; | 
and this again is quite natural, for Isaiah was the great prophet 
of Jerusalem and of the house of David, with which he was 
closely connected, perhaps by ties of blood, and in any case 
by his activity. 

I might take the prophecy of Immanuel in ch. vii; or the 
prophecy of ch. ix, where we find those important names: 
“‘ Wonderful, Counseller, The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace.” But this time I take the prophecy 
of the eleventh chapter. Here the great King of the future 
is shown in contrast with the Assyrian world-power of which 
the prophet had spoken in the tenth chapter. 

Assur was the rod of the Lord’s anger against Israel 
and the nations. But Assur did not content itself with being 
the instrument in the hand of the Lord; it sought its own 
greatness and the lust of its own heart. So Isaiah announces 
the divine judgment that will come against Assur too; and the 
prophet announces the salvation of Judah from Assur’s fury. 
In the same moment at which the dominator of the world 
thinks to crown the series of his triumphs by conquering 


Jerusalem, he will find his judgment (x. 32 ff.): 


“He shall shake his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion, the 
hill of Jerusalem. . . . Behold the Lord, the Lorp of hosts, shall lop the bough 
with terror: and the high ones of stature shall be hewn down, and the haughty 
shall be humbled. And He shall cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, 
and Lebanon shall fall by a mighty one.” 


The world-power in its pride may exalt itself as the high 
mountain-forest of the Lebanon, the mighty hand of Israel’s 
God will hew down the high cedars, and he that exalted himself 
towards the sky will be humbled to hell. 

You remember what follows then (xi. 1): 


“And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch 
shall grow out of his roots.”’ 


Over against Assur the proud mountain-forest, the eye 
of Isaiah’s illuminated mind beholds the abased house of 
David, deprived of all its splendour as the trunk of a cut down 
tree. But see! as those high cedar-stems are hewn down, this 
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forgotten trunk receives new glory: out of the despised house 
of David rises the great King, who in all respects forms a 
contrast with the despot upon the throne of Assur. 

A contrast in the course of their history. There, in Assur, 
you see the fulfilling of the word:: “ Whosoever shall exalt 
himself, shall be abased”, Matt. xxiii. 12; here, in Judah, 
is shown that the God of Israel turns His hand upon the little 
ones, Zech. xiii. 7; and in the metaphorical language of the 
prophet, in his speaking of the rod that comes forth, you feel 
already the indication of the mystery of Is. liii through the cross 
to glory. 

A contrast too there is in the character of their domination. 
Over against the figure of the Assyrian usurper is pictured 
the beautiful image of Zion’s King: 


“And the Spirit of the Lorp shall rest upon Him... ot righteousness 
shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulress the girdle pf His reins.” 


A contrast, finally, in the fruits of their reigns. Assur’s 
domination has filled the world with the cry of war, the King 
from the stem of Jesse brings the realm of everlasting peace: 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid . . . they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lorn, as the waters cover the sea.” 


So you see the great antithesis of the Kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of the world; and the Kingdom of God is 
concentrated in the Messiah-King. You see also that the 
expectation which the prophecy will raise, has nothing to do 
with the humanitarian hope that by human efforts a realm of 
goodwill and of peace may be established: it is the miraculous 
power of the Lord that does here everything; and it is the 
Spirit of the Lord that rests upon the Messiah and that makes 
righteousness the girdle of His loins and faithfulness the girdle 
of His reins. 


IV 


The most important question that has been put with 
relation to the prophecies of the Messiah-King, is the question 
concerning the religious value which may be attributed to 
them. 

According to the New Testament and the Christian belief 
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of all past centuries these prophecies have been fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ, and therefore are of the highest importance for 
our faith. But modern critics are of another opinion. They 
think the difference between these prophecies and the facts _ 
of New Testament is so great that there is no reason to speak 
of a fulfilment. 

And in general the opinion of these critics is that the 
religious value of the prophecies of the Messiah-King is very 
small. Whereas the prophecy of Is. lili, of the suffering Servant 
of the Lord, is highly praised by them for its religious-ethical 
contents, their opinion is that on the contrary the prophecies 
of the Messiah-King exhibit a much less elevated spirit. They 
stand—-so it is said—far beneath what is called genuine Jahweh- 
prophecy. The most outstanding feature of this would have 
been its ethical character, its preaching of monotheism, and in 
connection with this its universalism: the idea of the one God, 
who rules the world according to an ethical standard. In 
accordance with these ideas these prophets preached the divine 
judgment coming over their own people: the powerful nations 
as Assur and Babylon were the instruments of God’s wrath 
against Israel. 

Contrary to this—so it is said—the prophecies of the 
Messiah-King reflect the lower-minded expectations of the 
people and of those prophets of glory who were the adversaries 
of men like Isaiah and Jeremiah: they are not universal, but 
particularistic, they are the expression of Israel’s aspirations of 
national greatness. So it is thought that so far as these prophecies 
have indeed been given by the great prophets, they do not really 
breathe their spirit; they are concessions which the prophets 
made to the people. The prophets tried to bring into these 
popular expectations something of a higher idea. But the result 
has not been very satisfactory; and when we pay attention to 
the effect these prophecies have had in history, it must be 
said that they have been a hindrance against the coming of 
Christianity and not an advancement of it. 

What shall we think of all these and of other objections ? 
In the first place this: if you will seek in our prophecies what 
God has given us in other parts of the Bible, but not here, 
you will not judge fairly. For instance: these prophecies do 
not speak of the atonement of sin; you find the atonement in 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the Servant of the Lord; you do not find 
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it in the prophecies of the Messiah-King. These prophecies 
form one side of revelation; and we have to realize that the 
revelation is one, and though we may consider one side or part 
in itself, yet we should never do so in an absolute sense: we 
should ever hold in mind that this is only one side and that 
therefore there may be important elements of revelation which 
are not to be found in this very part. 

That’s the first fault of the critics: they do not understand 
the unity of the Holy Scripture, and therefore they judge each 
part by itself. 

And then there is another thing. According to the opinion 
of these critics the religious value of a prophecy depends on 
its preaching of ethical monotheism and universalism; and 
I may add of the individual’s relation to God. 

Now I think you have here again the same immanent 
conception of prophecy and of the whole Scripture of which 
I spoke to you yesterday. They do not speak of revelation, they 
speak of religion; and when they speak of revelation, they 
really mean religion, that which is in man. But prophecy and 
the whole Scriptures give and are revelation; religion may 
follow, but is never the first thing. God speaks, that’s the 
thing. He speaks in His anger or He speaks in His grace. 
He tells: I will punish you; or He tells: I will help you and be 
with you, Immanuel. And this “God with us” and: God 
with us in a Man whom He will send—forms the real contents 
of the prophecies of the Messiah-King; and when God tells 
us so, we are not to judge, but we are to believe and to adore. 
Of course all that God will tell us about the way in which He 
will be with us, is important for us; but wherever He will tell © 
us that He will be with us, we will not have to complain about 
that which is not said, but we shall praise God and rejoice for 
the great thing that is said; and I think this is the true religion, 
that follows the revelation. 

And now let us notice the manner in which God speaks 
in these prophecies of the King He will give to His people, 
and of His kingdom. It is true: this kingdom is painted with 
the colours of Old Testament theocracy; that was the form that 
God judged necessary; for what reason? I think for the very 
same reason for which we speak of heaven in earthly terms: 
for this reason that Israel could not in another manner have 
realized the significance of this wonderful promise. But that 
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is secondary; the primary thing is the divine promise that: 
God, the true, living God, the God of the covenant, will make 
His kingdom come on earth, and this means that His name 
will be glorified on earth as it is in heaven, and that His people 
will be saved. It means more still, and God has spoken of these 
other things elsewhere, but these few things are so great that 
these prophecies, when believingly accepted, were of immense 
worth not only for the contemporaries but also for the succeeding 
generations. 

And this touches already the question of the effect. 

The faithful in old Israel with Isaiah in dark times were 
upheld by their belief in the coming Messiah-King whom God 
would give; and this belief has been a mighty factor for the 
preservation of the Jewish people, of Old Testament theocracy 
and of the Church of the old dispensation. And the New 
Testament Church has been built upon the confession “ thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God ”, Matt. xvi. 16. 

Is this a delusion ? I think we have some things to answer 
the critics that pretend this. In defiance of all difference there 
is a real unity between the Old Testament image of the Messiah- 
King and the figure of Jesus Christ as He is shown to us in 
the New Testament, and as we see His work in His Church. 
And to some extent this unity is demonstrable. There are 
arguments to maintain that all that was essential in the figure 
of the Messiah-King, is evident in Him, as He has come as 
the anointed with the Holy Ghost who has brought a kingdom 
not of this world, but from God, a kingdom of which the 
deepest essence is glory to God and salvation to mankind. 
We may also mention the fact, that Bethlehem by prophecy 
was named as His birth-place, and—not to forget—that in 
the name “the mighty God” His divinity has been foretold; 
and that He is the fulfilling of that one wonderful name 
Immanuel, in which all the graces and promises of God to 
Israel are concentrated. 

But one thing we should never forget. Prophecy is mystery 
and therefore in the question of its fulfilling not reason but 
faith has the deciding voice. When Peter made his confession: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God”, Jesus 
answered him: “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” This has not altered since. The facts that have 
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come after Peter’s confession, Jesus’ atoning death, His resur- 
rection and ascension, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
are matters of faith. And by all these facts the fulfilment of 
prophecy has only begun. The Church is still waiting for the 
second coming of Christ, and not before then will be seen the 
external glory which psalmody and prophecy have attributed 
to the Messiah-King. 


J. Rippersos. 
Theological College, Kampen, Holland. 











THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 
I 


On comparing the Synoptic Gospels one with another we find 
that as regards their matter and order of events, as well as the 
actual words they used, great similarities and no less con- 
siderable differences are to be found. About one third of their 
matter is common to all three writers. Of the + 660 verses 
of Mark + 600 are represented in Matthew and + 350 
in Luke. 

What then is the explanation of the remarkable harmony 
and no less remarkable divergence in the three accounts ? 

There are three main groups of solutions offered to this 
question which all N.T. scholars have to face. 

In the first place we have the Oral tradition theory held 
by Westcott and others, especially conservative scholars. By 
this theory the similarities and differences in the Synoptic 
Gospels are explained as resulting from the fact that the 
apostolic tradition through the earliest preaching would soon 
have received a more or less coherent form. The preaching 
thus would have become more and more stereotyped, and 
especially through the catechetical instruction which was given 
from the earliest times after Pentecost, a standardized form 
of tradition would rapidly have been produced, and finally 
crystallized into the Gospels. Mark is thus held to be the 
Gospel preached by Peter, and Luke the Gospel preached 
by Paul. 

Although the oral tradition undoubtedly played a very 
important part in the origin of our Gospels, it is by itself 
entirely inadequate to explain all the phenomena, especially 
the minute verbal similarities revealed by a close comparison 
of the contents. 

We turn thus to the next theory, namely, The Theory 
of Written Sources. In its simplest form it is known as the 
Two Document Theory, which is to the effect that the funda- 
mental basis on which Matthew and Luke were built is consti- 
300 
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tuted by Mark and a document Q, which accounts for the 
large amount of common material in Matthew and Luke which 
is not found in Mark. 

Dr. Streeter, however, in The Four Gospels proposed a 
revised form of this theory of written sources, namely, the 
“Four Document Hypothesis”. He holds that a plurality 
of sources is historically more probable, and so analyses the 
non-Markan matter in Luke into at least Q and L (where L 
represents the matter peculiar to his Gospel, which he received 
from the local tradition at Caesarea). Similarly he maintains 
that Matthew used a peculiar source (which he styles M) in 
addition to Q. This supposed source (M) he finds to be 
Judaistic in character and so assigns to it a Jerusalem origin. 
Q he connects with Antioch and suggests that it is an Antiochene 
translation of a document originally composed in Aramaic— 
perhaps by the Apostle Matthew for Galilean Christians. 

Apart from Streeter’s theory there are numerous others 
of the same group, but differing from each other in many 
points. As Streeter seems to have the biggest following we shall 
take his theories into consideration, as representative of the 
written source theories. 

Let us now turn to the third group, namely, The Theory 
of Mutual or Successive Dependence. To quote J. M. Barton 
in his Introduction to Chapman’s book Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. “ This hypothesis . . . does not claim to be entirely 
self-sufficient when it seeks the explanation of the problem 
in the use by later evangelists of the writings of their pre- 
decessors. It allows that each of the evangelists possessed 
written sources and oral traditions peculiar to himself. But 
its principal merit is that it preserves, at one and the same 
time, traditional teaching and the most certain result of modern 
criticism—the use of one Gospel by another or others. In 
the form in which the theory is usually presented, it is claimed 
that, in the first place, Matthew wrote his Gospel in Aramaic 
and that this was used by Mark. Next the Greek translation 
of Matthew was made, in partial dependence on Mark and 
in substantial conformity with the Aramaic original. Finally, 
Luke wrote, following Mark closely and depending in some 
measure upon Matthew.” Zahn, the great conservative German 
Protestant scholar, held in the main this view (see his Intro- 
duction to the N.T., Part II). Chapman himself accepts this 
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theory of mutual or successive dependence in a general sense, 
but with one important exception. To quote J. B. Barton’s 
words again: “‘ It is one of the principal findings of the present 
book that the Greek Matthew served as Mark’s chief source, 
in the sense that Peter, when preaching at Rome, had the 
Greek Matthew before him and. adapted it in his own way to 
his hearers’ needs.” 

Chapman holds that our first Gospel is the work of the 
Apostle Matthew, who wrote it in Aramaic probably at Jerusalem 
any time during the period after our Lord’s ascension and 
+ A.D. 60, using in the main notes taken down by himself 
during his time of contact with Christ, and other first hand 
reports of those things which he did not see or hear himself. 
Peter would naturally have been acquainted with this Gospel 
of Matthew of which, at least before a.p. 62, a Greek transla- 
tion came into his possession, before Mark was written. 
Concerning the latter Chapman writes: “‘ It would seem that 
St. Peter is the real author (of Mark), that he is addressing 
Gentile converts, that he gives only what he himself remembers, 
that he omits whatever he thinks unsuitable to Gentiles: that 
he uses our actual Greek Matthew as his textbook, that he 
reads out of it, in his own wording, whatever he has chosen, 
in conversational language, with much addition, with many 
verbal repetitions and all the vividness of personal recollections. 

“‘ Mark is present, and takes the lectures down as far as 
possible word for word, in shorthand. He preserves carefully 
the redundancies, the pleonasms, the historic present, the 
recurring evs ‘straight away’, and the freshness” (p. 90). 

The question inevitably arises: Why would Peter being 
an Apostle and eyewitness make use of Matthew, even if it 
is granted that Matthew is the work of an Apostle? The 
obvious answer is that he did not trust his own memory, and 
it is exceedingly likely that he would have been willing to 
refresh his memory when preaching on matters which had 
taken place a number of years before. As Zahn says: “ An 
intelligent author is always glad to make use of existing records 
in the preparation of his own work” (Introduction, p. 582). 
Nothing seems to me more probable than that, if Peter was 
acquainted with Matthew’s Gospel, he would gladly use it to 
refresh his memory, knowing that it was a trustworthy account, 
and, while retelling parts of it, would add vivid personal 
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recollections, There is thus no historical improbability in the 
theory that Peter took Matthew as the text for his lectures on 
the Life of Christ. 

The main purpose of this essay is to set out the internal 
evidence which seems to me to support Chapman’s view. 
But a few remarks on the external evidence, especially with 
regard to the First Gospel, and the grounds on which the 
critics propose to set it aside are necessary. By the middle of 
the second century the belief in the Church that there were 
four authoritative Gospels was on so firm a basis that Irenaeus 
could work out elaborate arguments to show that by the 
necessities of the case there must be four Gospels, and only 
four. Such a belief points to an oral tradition going back to 
a much earlier time. 

During the period 180-220 Matthew and John who 
were Apostles, and Mark and Luke who were disciples of 
Apostles, were everywhere regardéd as the authors of the four 
books which, even as early as A.D. 150, were commonly called 
Gospels (Justin, Apology i. 66). Apart from the case of the 
small Alogi sect, who for doctrinal reasons disputed the Apostolic 
authorship of John’s Gospel in 170, the tradition of the Church 
embodied in the titles of the Gospels was disputed by no one 
in the second century, whether by persons inside or outside 
the Church (Zahn, Introduction, p. 389). Even Marcion and 
other heretics, who would certainly have jumped at any oppor- 
tunity of disproving the Apostolic authorship of the Gospels, 
left the tradition on this point unassailed. 

Also as regards the order of composition, Matthew first, 
then Mark, Luke and John, tradition is unanimous with no 
indication of uncertainty (e.g. Irenaeus, Origen, and the author 
of the Muratorian fragment). Only Clement of Alexandria 
shows a slight divergence by stating that Luke was second and 
Mark third. 

In particular with regard to the First Gospel, tradition 
is unanimous on two points, first that it was written by the 
Apostle Matthew, and secondly that it was written in “‘ Hebrew ” 
(i.e. Aramaic) and translated into Greek. The comparatively 
unimportant position of Matthew in the Gospel story makes 
it extremely improbable that a false tradition would have 
chosen him as author of the First Gospel. But the critics try 
to dispose of both traditions as having arisen out of a mis- 
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understanding of a statement by Papias, quoted by Eusebius, 
which reads as follows: “So then Matthew composed the 
Logia (ra Adyia) in the Hebrew language, and each one 
interpreted them as he could.” They suggest that the so-called 
compiler of Matthew used as one of his sources a document 
consisting entirely of sayings of Christ, composed in Aramaic 
by the Apostle Matthew, and that this gave rise to our First 
Gospel being called after this Apostle. 


II 


But in the first place, how could a unanimous tradition 
concerning the origin and authorship of Matthew have arisen 
in the Church through the misreading of this single statement ? 
For instance, “‘ Origen, whose writings betray not the slightest 
trace of acquaintance with Papias’ work, speaks of the original 
language of Matthew with as much confidence as does Irenaeus 
who had read Papias’ book” (Zahn, Introduction, p. 517). 

Secondly, when Papias wrote that ‘‘ each one interpreted 
them (the oracles) as he could, it ought to be obvious that 
he was referring to a time when there was no written transla- 
tion available, but each one who read or quoted the Gospel 
to a Greek-speaking congregation was obliged to make an 
oral translation to the best of his ability, exactly as happens 
in the Mission Field to-day before a written translation is 
issued in a new language. Papias used the past tense, he is 
not referring to his own time, about a.p. 130, when the Greek 
Matthew was well known. 

Thirdly, as Zahn says, ‘‘ The transference of Matthew’s 
name from the Hebrew to the Greek Gospel, which took place 
under the eyes of Papias and others, who like himself were 
disciples of Apostles, presupposes that in this circle the Greek 
Gospel was regarded as a complete substitute for the Hebrew 
book, i.e. as a substantially correct translation of it” (Intro- 
duction, p. 516). 

Fourthly, if Papias had really meant that Matthew had 
given an account of the words of Jesus only, it is indeed sur- 
prising that he should not have explained himself more fully. 
So remarkable a fact would require more than a bare allusion 
in a single word. Moreover no one in the early Church, who 
had his book before them, interpreted his statement in this 
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sense. The critics seem to be confusing Adyov “ oracle” 
with Adyos “ word”. Salmon (Introduction, p. 89) has clearly 
shown from the usage in the New Testament and Philo that 
Adyra means “the inspired utterances of God in His Holy 
Scriptures ’’, and is applied to narratives equally with discourses. 
See e.g. Rom. iii. 2, where Paul certainly did not mean the 
phrase “‘ oracles of God” to be limited to Divine sayings, to 
the exclusion of the narrative parts of the Old Testament. 
Thus Papias’ words ra \dyia mean “ the inspired Scripture ”’, 
and refer to Matthew’s Gospel. So then the far-reaching 
deductions which critics have drawn from Papias’ statement 
are seen to be mere mares’ nests, and there is not the slightest 
reason on the ground of all available evidence to doubt the 
genuineness of the Church’s tradition that the Gospels were 
written by those whose names they now bear, and in the order 
in which we now have them. 

We must now proceed to investigate the internal evidence, 
to see whether the theory of mutual or successive dependence, 
which seems in the light of what we have been considering up 
to now to be the only one compatible with the external evidence, 
will stand the test of a detailed investigation of the contents of 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

Obviously the greatest objection to the theory of the 
utilization of Matthew by Mark and Luke is the “ one absolutely 
assured result of a century of learned discussion ”’, as Rawlinson 
calls it: namely, that Mark is the oldest Gospel which we 
possess, and that the compilers of Matthew and Luke both 
made use of it as one of their sources. 

Let us then turn to Streeter where he marshals the facts to 
prove this “‘ assured result ’’, in his seventh chapter, p. 151. He 
puts forward the following facts as proving the priority of Mark: 

(1) Practically all the subject matter of Mark (go per cent) 
is reproduced in Matthew in language largely identical with 
that of Mark, and Luke reproduces about 50 per cent of Mark. 

But this just as well applies to the theory that Matthew was 
first, and that Mark used it, and Luke used Mark. Moreover, 
it is very important to note that although of the 661 verses in 
Mark, all but 50 are found in Matthew and Luke, in many 
cases only parts of these verses appear in them, and barely 
fifty or sixty have been reproduced in their entirety. Streeter 
himself tells us (p. 159) that Matthew only reproduces §1 per 
% 
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cent of the words of Mark in the parts he is alleged to have 
taken from him. Thus in actual fact only 45 per cent of Mark 
is reproduced in Matthew. This surely does not suggest that 
the author was copying from a MS. 

(2) In any average section which occurs in the three 
Gospels, the majority of the actual words used by Mark are 
reproduced by Matthew and Luke, either by one of them or 
by both together. 

Again, this applies just as well to the theory that Mark used 
Matthew and Luke used Mark and we have already noted that 
Matthew only has 51 per cent of the actual words used in 
Mark where he has (if he used Mark) reproduced Mark’s 
subject matter. 

(3) The relative order of incidents and sections in Mark 
is in general supported by both Matthew and Luke; where 
either of them deserts Mark (N.B. It is usually Matthew who 
deserts Mark’s order), the other is usually found supporting him. 

Again, the theory placing the order Matthew first, Mark 
second and Luke third accounts for this just as well if not 
better, and it is important to notice that, in the first sixteen 
chapters, Matthew (if he used Mark) makes considerable 
rearrangements in Mark’s order, whereas Luke, to use Streeter’s 
words, “‘ hardly ever departs from Mark’s order and only in 
trifling ways” (p. 162). But Mark obviously did not intend 
to give a strictly chronological or complete account of our 
Lord’s life or teaching, and nothing is more natural than that 
he would not follow Matthew’s order strictly in the first part 
of his Gospel. As however the tremendous events concerning 
the suffering, death and Resurrection of our Lord began to 
draw near, heralded by the death of the Fore-runner, John the 
Baptist, Peter would naturally want to make the order as 
chronologically correct as possible, and so we find that from 
Matt. xiv. 1 (= Mark vi. 14) he adheres strictly to Matthew’s 
order. This seems a much more plausible explanation of the 
facts than to suppose that the critics’ compiler, who had no 
apostolic authority, would rearrange his principal source, which 
was of apostolic origin, to such a considerable extent. The 
fact that Luke, who certainly did use Mark, did not rearrange 
his order, tends to confirm this argument. 

Thus Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of Streeter’s reasons for accepting 
the priority of Mark bear no weight whatsoever, and the more 
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I study Huck’s synopsis, the more I become convinced of 
this. 

(4) The primitive character of Mark is further shown 
by (a) the use of phrases likely to cause offence, which are 
omitted or toned down in the other’ Gospels; (4) roughness of 
style and grammar, and preservation of Aramaic words. How- 
ever, all this is easily explained by the theory that Peter retold 
Matthew adding vivid touches from his own memory. In his 
fourth chapter Chapman shows conclusively that this is the case. 

“If we compare Mark with Matthew, as the part with 
the whole, the chief characteristic of Mark is seen to be this, 
that Mark contains nothing but what St. Peter saw or heard, 
and might easily remember. 

“Thus he omits all the long discourses save only short © 
and pithy sayings of the kind that would be easily remembered, 
and a few parables. He omits all incidents at which Peter could 
not have been an eye witness. He also omits all incidents which 
are to the honour of Peter. 

“‘ There is one important exception: he repeats the story 
of St. John the Baptist, though Peter was not present at Herod’s 
feast nor at the execution ” (see pp. 43, 133) (Chapman, p. 38). 
Chapman then discusses in detail all Mark’s additions to 
Matthew, and omissions from him, both of incidents and 
discourses, and shows the truth of his statements quoted above. 
Concerning the lack of discourse matter in Mark, Chapman 
says: 

“It may be said that I have given no proof that St. Peter 
had forgotten what he omits, and omits it because he had 
forgotten it. 

““I have not quite asserted this: I have suggested that 
some points (including one long denunciation of the Pharisees) 
were unsuitable to St. Peter’s audience, and it is obvious that 
he intends to relate the life of Christ rather than His teaching. 

“But I think that one should bear in mind with regard 
to incidents that St. Peter shows that he was an eye witness 
by the details he adds, and by the freshness with which he 
repeats the words of Matthew. Hence I hold that he is equally 
an ear witness of the discourses which he reproduces, and 
vouches for them in the same way. But his memory is vague 
about long discourses: he remembers the sermon itself in its 
setting, he recognizes the occasion, and hence the way the 
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sermon began; but he is not clear enough as to the development 
to do more than leave Matthew’s report alone—he cannot 
alter it or add to it, for his memory of it is not definite enough. 

“I take it that this view is suggested by the way he does | 
remember and pick out a number of vivid sayings, of striking 
antitheses, of quasi-proverbs. These he knows well, and can 
answer for it; but apart from these he cannot confirm the 
accuracy of Matthew by his own memory; and he feels it is 
not worth his while merely to read out Matthew’s undoubtedly 
careful report... . 

“‘' Thus I take it that Mark is Matthew retold by an eye 
witness and ear witness, who omits all the incidents at which 
he was not present, and leaves out in just the same way all 
the words of Christ which his memory had not clearly and 
verbally recorded. As is natural, he remembers nearly every 
incident with extra detail, but not many sayings word for 
word. . . . Had Mark given the long speeches of Matthew, 
we should have felt that he was trusting to the accuracy of 
Matthew’s notes, rather than giving them the authority of an 
ear witness’s memory” (Chapman, pp. 42-43). 

(5) The way in which Markan and non-Markan material 
is distributed in Matthew and Luke respectively looks as if 
each had before him the Markan material in a single document 
(Streeter, p. 152). This argument sounds at first very formidable 
but on closer examination we find that it is not at all con- 
vincing. We have already mentioned the fact that Matthew in 
his first sixteen chapters, if he used Mark, rearranged his order 
considerably. How then can anyone state, as Streeter does, 
that Matthew took Mark as his framework, into which by 
means of a complicated conflation process he fitted non- 
Markan material ? 

In the case of Luke everything is clear as it can be seen 
very distinctly how he composed his Gospel by giving alternate 
blocks of Mark and blocks of non-Markan material. He never 
mixes the two and follows Mark’s order practically right 
through. This is what a person would expect from an author 
who made use of an older document such as Mark. It is 
especially important to note that although Luke rewrites Mark’s 
material in good Greek, he invariably gives substantially the 
same narratives and sayings as those which he has taken from 
Mark, and he does not change the “point”, or aspect 
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emphasized. In Matthew’s case, however, we find very often 
that when he relates incidents or reports sayings, which we have 
in Mark as well, he makes an entirely different point from that 
in Mark, and emphasizes entirely different aspects of the 
narratives or sayings, although he does have striking verbal 
agreements with Mark. For further details see Chapman’s 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Matthew is not a précis of Mark ”’, pp. 20-34. 


Ill 


I give a short summary of the most important conclusions 
to which Chapman was brought, as the result of his detailed 
investigation of the relations between Matthew and Mark, 
set out in this chapter. 

(1) Matthew is generally shorter than Mark when they 
have common matter, but he almost invariably adds something 
which is not in Mark. Hence his account is not a précis of 
Mark. If Matthew used Mark, this would mean that his 
other sources overlapped Mark at practically every point 
(cf. Streeter’s remark on p. 186: “ In fact, to put it paradoxic- 
ally, the overlapping of Mark and Q is more certain than is 
the existence of Q”’). 

(2) Matthew not only omits a quantity of Mark’s interest- 
ing but unessential detail, dut even omits detail which in Mark 
is essential and is his principal point. A good précis writer does 
not omit the point. Yet Matthew’s story always has a point 
of its own, is invariably quite complete, and is better told than 
Mark’s. If Matthew was a late writer who used Mark, he 
would not change Mark’s point. But if Peter as eye witness 
retold Matthew, he would naturally not only add new details, 
but would make new points. 

(3) Wherever Matthew is notably shorter than Mark, 
he makes short extracts, not an abstract. (Contrast Luke who 
never makes extracts but rewrites—just what a person would 
expect of a careful author who wishes to reproduce his source 
faithfully but in better language.) 

(4) Matthew adds to Mark precision as to order and time, 
some details and some important points. 

(5) Mark adds at every moment details which are not 
in Matthew, often such as only an eye witness would think of 
mentioning. 
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(6) Mark relates only such matters as Peter might have 
seen or heard, and remembered. 

(7) Matthew is literary, while Mark is conversational, 
explanatory, redundant. . 

To quote Chapman (pp. 20-21), “‘ this is merely to say 
that Mark is Matthew conversationally retold by an eye witness 
and ear witness of what Matthew had set down, omitting all 
parts of Matthew where Peter was not present, and the long 
discourses which he would not remember with exactitude. 
Mark appears to be Peter’s reading aloud of Matthew, taken 
down in shorthand by Mark”. Thus the facts seem to show 
that Peter read out verses of Matthew, and sandwiched between 
them his own explanations and recollections. 

Chapman proves in the above-mentioned chapter all the 
statements quoted above by a detailed study of the parallels: 
Matt. viii. 18-34 = Mark iv. 35-v. 20 = Luke viii. 22-39; 
Matt. ix. 18-26 = Mark v. 21-43 = Luke viii. 40-56; 
Matt. ix. 1-12 = Mark ii. 1-12; Matt. xx. 29-34 = Mark x. 
46-52. 

It is interesting to contrast this with Streeter’s theory 
concerning Matthew’s complicated method of conflation (p. 
246). 

A further illuminating point is the following: 

Streeter on p. 152 mentions the following objections to 
the view that the document used by Matthew and Luke was 
exactly identical with Mark, namely, Why did they omit certain 
sections of Mark? Let us look at his explanation of this in 
the case of Matthew, pp. 169-170. I quote a paragraph: 

“Is it correct to say that Matthew has ‘ omitted’ these 
three incidents (cure of a demoniac in Mark i. 23 ff., a dumb 
man in Mark vii. 32 ff., and a blind man in Mark viii. 22 ff.) ? 
In his account of the Gadarene Demoniacs (viii. 29) he (Matthew) 
modifies the words of the demoniac so as to combine the cry, 
as given in his immediate source (Mark v. 7) with that of the 
demoniac as given in the apparently omitted section (Mark i. 24). 
This proves that Mark i. 24 stood in the copy of Mark which 
he used. Moreover, Matthew makes the demoniacs two in 
number, instead of one as in Mark. Taken together, these 
phenomena suggest that Matthew considers himself to be, not 


1 But in truth (apart from the plural “ we” necessitated by the mention of two 
demoniacs) Matt. viii. 29 has only one word peculiar to Mark i. 24, the common word 
Hes, art thou come?! ! 
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omitting one, but, as it were, se/escoping two healings of demoniacs 
which he found in Mark.” 

Streeter explains the omission of Mark viii. 22 ff. in the 
same way. Surely this is extremely fantastic and far-fetched ? 
Contrast with this the explanation that Peter retold Matthew, 
adding new incidents out of his store of personal recollection. 
Moreover we find on investigation that in almost each one 
of the additions to Matthew in Mark some special connexion 
with Peter can be traced, and some of them, e.g. vii. 32-37 
(the cure of the deaf mute), viii. 22-26 (cure of blind man) 
and i. 23-28 (cure of demoniac in synagogue at Capharnaum), 
are among the most vivid, lifelike and picturesquely described 
incidents in the Gospels. It is thus extremely probable that 
they are to be taken as additions by Peter and not omissions 
by the critic’s compiler of Matthew (cf. for details, Chapman, 
P+ 39)- . 

As to the apparent discrepancy between Matthew and 
Mark, namely, Matthew stating that there were two demoniacs 
and Mark that there was one, the obvious and natural explana- 
tion is that Peter did not intend telling every detail of the 
incident—one of the demoniacs drew his attention especially, 
so he was not interested in the other. 

We have thus seen that not one of the arguments for the 
priority of Mark bears the test of investigation. But let us now 
proceed to present some more positive evidence to show that 
Matthew, far from being a late compilation by an unknown 
author, who in a marvellously meticulous way conflated Mark 
with other sources to produce our smooth running First Gospel, 
is the work of the Apostle Matthew, and that it was used by 
Peter and Luke. 

I. Chapman, who was at first a follower of the Two Docu- 
ment hypothesis, after he came to the discovery that the 
arguments which are usually given to demonstrate the depend- 
ence of Matthew on Mark are perfectly compatible with the 
dependence of Mark on Matthew, as we have seen in our 
investigation, applied the following test to the hypothesis 
that Mark used Matthew. He reasoned thus: “If Mark 
abbreviated Matthew, omitting much, adding next to nothing 

. wherever it makes long omissions we shall find some sign of 
the gap—perhaps merely want of sequence, for Matthew is 
very systematic, or even illogical sequence. If there are no 
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such signs . . . I shall conclude quite securely that Mark is 
indeed prior to Matthew” (p. 5). He applied this practical 
test and came to the following astonishing results: (1) The 
omission of the Sermon on the Mount (three chapters) is 
accompanied by a considerable dislocation of order in Mark; 
so is that of the next great Matthew discourse, the charge to 
the twelve in chapter x. Let us turn to Chapman’s own report 
of the test and the results. I can give here only a few extracts 
and summaries of Chapman’s detailed investigation into this 
matter (cf. for the following Huck’s Synopsis 90-103, Matt. 
xiii. 1-52, Mark iv. 1-34). In this section we find Mark has 
three parables and one explanation, against the seven parables 
and two explanations of Matthew. Does Mark show any sign 
of having omitted anything ? He does. Twice. Matt. xiii. 3 
reads “‘ And He spoke to them many things in parables, say- 
ing’: Mark iv. 2 reads ““ And He was teaching them many 
things in parables, and He was saying to them in His teaching ”’. 
Here Matthew has “ polla”’ (many things), and proceeds to 
give actually many parables. Mark retains “ polla”, and 
intends to give only three parables, so he adds: “ And in the 
course of His instruction He said ” (cf. the Greek text). Thus 
it seems Mark has before him a series of many, “ polla”’, but 
he has not given the whole. Again, Matt. xili. 34 reads: ‘‘ 4// 
of these things Jesus spoke in parables to the crowds . . .” 
and Mark iv. 33 reads: “And with many such parables He 
was speaking the word to them. . . .” 

Here Matthew sums up “all these things”, but Mark 
of necessity, as he has left out some of the parables, changes 
this into “many such”: and because Matthew is about to 
add the explanation of a parable, which Mark has omitted, 
the latter supplies its place by a general statement (Mark iv. 34) 
that “in private” (Matt. xiii. 36 “in the house”) Christ 
explained all the parables to his disciples. Can one conversely 
assume Mark to be the original, and then explain that Matthew 
in using Mark, noticed the statement that Christ “ taught many 
parables, and among them said . . .”, so that Matthew thought 
this was a splendid place for interpolating a number of additional 
parables and a couple of O.T. quotations, a/tering Mark's two 
passages which implied that many parables had been omitted. 

Or again Matt. xxiii. 1 reads: “Then Jesus spoke to 
the crowds . . . saying ”’—whereas Mark xiii. 38 (parallel 
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to Matt. xxiii. 1) reads: “And in the course of His teaching 
He was saying”: What teaching ? Look at Matthew; there 
are shoals of it. Many other similar cases where Mark “ states ” 
that he has left out parts can be found, cf. e.g. Matt. xxi. 33, 
Mark xii. 1 (here he has taken out the middle parable out of 
three in Matthew) and Luke xx. 19 (for more examples and 
details see Chapman, pp. 5-19). 

In contrast to Mark, Matthew shows no sign of gaps or 
the like, his incidents fit neatly and the whole runs smoothly. 
Even Streeter states that the contexts in Matthew are always 
exceedingly appropriate (p. 183). In seeing thus the marvellous 
continuity of Matthew’s narratives and reports of sermons, 
conversations and the like, and on the other hand the lack 
of logical sequence and general vagueness concerning chrono- 
logical order in Mark, we are compelled to conclude that it 
is impossible that Mark can be the source of Matthew instead 
of Matthew being that of Mark. 

Furthermore Chapman in his seventh chapter shows that 
Mark reveals by quotations that he knew the discourses in 
Matthew which he does not reproduce (p. 64). “‘ Within the 
long discourses in Matthew which are not found in Mark, 
there are certain little bits, single verses, of a quasi-proverbial 
character which are found in some other places of Mark. I 
suggest that these are further signs that Mark was cognisant 
of these Matthean discourses, though he omitted them. Or 
rather, it was Peter who omitted them, because his memory 
did not carry all these words of Christ which he found in 
Matthew, even though he had been present at the sermons 
reported. 

But there were short and striking sayings in Matthew 
which he did recollect, and he does not omit them but recounts 
them here or there in a suitable place, for they are important, 
if brief, and their very brevity makes them valuable mottoes. 
Chapman proceeds to deal with these sayings in detail and 
brings forth abundant evidence to show the priority of Matthew 
(pp. 64-82). Three facts to be kept in mind about these sayings 
are: (1) They are the only fragments in Mark of the omitted 
discourses. (2) They are all striking as well as short, and could 
be-inserted in Mark (by Peter) from memory after reading © 
the whole discourse in Matthew. (3) They are all entirely out 
of place in Mark, and are not found in the parallel parts of 
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Matthew, but elsewhere. In his examples given in this chapter 
we perceive clearly the final proof that Matthew is original, 
in that Matthew always has the true context for those sayings which 
Mark (Peter) has taken over from him, whereas in Mark they | 
appear as unconnected excerpts, and Luke has dislocated the order 
(see Chapman, p. 67). Once a student of the Synoptic Problem 
has seen the truth in the successive dependence theory, the 
more he studies in detail the relation between the Gospels, 
the more convinced he becomes that Matthew is the genuine 
work of the Apostle and this does away with the involved series 
of borrowers, excerptors, interpolaters, form criticism and the 
like. Unfortunately space forbids me to do more than glance 
at the mass of evidence. 


IV 


Before leaving the subject of the priority of Matthew, 
I want to mention a very important point, namely, that to 
my mind it seems to be a fact proved conclusively by internal 
evidence, in addition to the unanimous external evidence for it, 
that Matthew as a whole is the translation of an original 
Aramaic work. Zahn in his Jntroduction to the New Testament, II 
maintains this, as well as the Dutch School of the Free University 
of Amsterdam as far as I have read their opinions, and in 
Chapman’s book there are two chapters on the subject full of 
cogent evidence proving that Matthew is a translation from 
the Aramaic. Chapman not only traces it in the words, con- 
structions, phrases and other literary phenomena, but also 
shows that the Gospel is an original unity with Aramaic rhythms 
and formulas right through it. I quote his conclusions regarding 
the latter investigation, p. 213: “‘ Sufficient examples have 
been given to enable us to draw some conclusions: (1) In the 
first place, the rhythms and clichés are (found) throughout 
Matthew; the whole book is by a single author, as certainly as 
this is the case with Luke, whose favourite words, dispersed 
through his book, prove the unity of final authorship. (2) But 
in Matthew the rhythms go back to the original source, so that 
if he used written sources, his rhythms were in these. He has, 
anyhow, preserved them with care, and we need not infer the 
existence of various sources. (3) Mark and Luke are posterior: 
they witness to the rhythms and to the formulas by partially 
preserving them. They have taken over some of his clichés 
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and his favourite expressions. (4) This love of rhythms and of 
guiding formulas is Semitic . . . the formulae remind us of 
Aramaic literature. . . . I do not see how it is possible to suppose 
that any part of Matthew was composed in Greek, or was 
derived (unless unchanged) from a Greek source. Either the 
whole book is a translation, and a faithful translation, from 
the Aramaic, or else it is a reproduction of equally faithful 
translations put together so carefully that the unity of each 
part and of the whole is preserved. The final author cannot 
have inserted the formulas nor have composed the rhythms; 
yet they are dispersed throughout. 

The only reasonable conclusion is this, that Matthew is 
the work of an Aramaic author, faithfully translated into good 
Greek of the period.” 

It must also be noted that Pére Lagrange has in recent 
years studied with his usual thoroughness and competence this 
subject concerning the Aramaic original of Matthew, and that 
his study with its conclusions that Matthew is the translation 
of an Aramaic original has been before the public in /Evangile 
selon Saint Matthieu for some fourteen years. And no serious 
attempt at refutation of his arguments seems to have been 
made by the critics yet. 

As to other internal evidence, I can only give in summary 
form a few of the remaining reasons for believing Matthew to 
be the translation of an original Aramaic work. For a detailed 
study of the subject see Chapman (pp. 181-214), Lagrange 
(’Evangile selon Saint Matthieu) and Zahn (J[ntroduction to the 
New Testament, II, 576 ff.). 

(1) Matthew was plainly written for Jews of Palestine; 
it implies and presupposes a knowledge of Palestine and 
Palestinian customs. It is largely composed of discourses which 
raise Jewish belief and teaching to a higher level, which 
denounce current Jewish errors, Jewish traditionalism and 
Jewish hypocrisy. All such passages are omitted or shortened 
in the other Gospels. Moreover this Palestinian Jewish colour- 
ing of Matthew is such an integral part of the whole Gospel, 
is so natural and suitable right through the Gospel, that it 
seems impossible that it is a late composition (the compiler 
having used according to Streeter our Greek Mark, the Greek Q, 
and the Palestinian tradition, M). Apart from all the other 
compelling arguments for the priority of Matthew, Streeter’s 
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document M surely cannot account for the Palestinian colouring 
of almost every part of the Gospel. 

We are obliged to conclude from the matter, the purpose, 
and the intended readers of Matthew that it must have been © 
written in the idiom of Palestine, for only in Aramaic could it 
reach its audience. 

(2) Matt. i. 21 appears to be a direct translation, as the 
Greek is meaningless, for a Greek reader would not know 
that “‘ Jesus ”’ means Saviour (Zahn, p. 576, Chapman, p. 183). 

(3) Other Hebrew and Aramaic words left unexplained 
in e.g. Matt. x. 26, v. 22, xxvii. 6 seem to be due to dependence 
upon the Aramaic original (Zahn, p. 577). 

(4) The translation of Jewish scholastic terms by déew 
(bind) and Avew (loose) (xvi. 19, xviii. 18) which is literal 
but unintelligible to Gentile readers (Zahn, p. 578). 

(5) Phrases contrary to Greek idiom such as in Matt. iv. 25 
(Zahn, p. 577). The following are notable characteristics of 
Matthew: 

(a) The paratactic use of the particle ‘“‘«ai” (and) in 
a manner which is more clearly Semitic than the simple repetition 
of the copula. In cases where Matthew has a Markan parallel, he 
alone has this Semitic construction. Is it likely that he would have 
added it if he had been copying Mark ? (cf. Chapman, p. 197). 

(2) The frequent use of “ was” (“all the” etc.) at the 
beginning of a clause followed by a participle with the article. 
Since Hebrew readily begins a sentence with “kol” (all) 
the frequency of this use in Matthew is not without significance 
(cf. Chapman, p. 198). 

(c) Matthew’s tendency to use “els” (one) without a 
following genitive is markedly Semitic (cf. Chapman, p. 198). 

(6) Strong proof that Matthew is a translation is to be 
derived from a consideration of the form of its citations from 
the O.T. This is a very important point as it is usually alleged 
that the way in which O.T. quotations appear in Matthew is 
proof of its dependence among others on Mark and a collection 
of testimonia. It is too vast a subject to go into here, hence 
I refer you to Zahn (p. 579 ff.) and to Chapman’s detailed 
study of the subject in Matthew, Mark and Luke (pp. 261-293), 
to verify the statement made above (6). 

(7) Matthew’s habitual use of Aramaisms such as “ tore’ 
(then), “‘ ovpavoi”’ (heavens), “ amen”. 
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“Then ” is found 89 times in Matthew and 6 times in 
Mark (all in speeches and 5 of them found in the parallel 
passages of Matthew). Matthew has it 51 times in passages 
parallel to Mark. It seems inconceivable that Matthew should 
have used Mark, introducing “ then” 45 times without reason 
into his Markan matter. Further, it seems perfectly clear that 
the prevalence of “then” in Matthew can only be explained 
as the literal rendering of an Aramaic idiom. “‘ Then ”’ is found 
to be very prevalent in other translations from the Aramaic, 
e.g. 2 Esdras, and as “ then” is evenly distributed throughout 
Matthew it shows that the whole book is a translation (cf. 
Chapman, pp. 184-186). 

“Heavens” is found 55 times in Matthew and 5 times 
in Mark (3 from Matthew). It is found 32 times in Matthew 
in the rendering of certain Aramaic theological formulas such 
as “‘ kingdom of Heaven(s)”’. Lhe word “ ouranos ” (heaven) 
is not used in the plural in Greek; can we then conceive that 
Matthew (if he used Mark and Q) continually changed the 
good Greek “‘ ovpavos”’ which he found in Mark or Q into 
the bad Greek “‘ otpavoi” (heavens) without any reason? 
Is it not much more natural to suppose that “ heavens” in 
Matthew is the literal translation of the Aramaic word which 
is used in the plural ? 

A very important point is the fact that only Matthew has 
the formula “ kingdom of the heavens” whereas the other 
Gospels use the equivalent “ kingdom of God”. It was the 
custom of the Jews to avoid the word “‘ God ’’, and substitute 
“the heavens’. But in Greek there was no such usage, and 
“the kingdom (or reign) of the heavens” would be scarcely 
comprehensible. Hence no N.T. writer except Matthew ventures 
to use the expression. Matthew is writing for Jews, and his trans- 
lator carefully preserves the Jewish awe of the word Elohim. 

Matthew uses “kingdom of the heavens” 33 times, 
“kingdom of God” 4 times, “the kingdom” 13. Mark’s 
figures are 0, 14, 0. Mark has 6 times “ kingdom of God” 
for Matthew’s “kingdom of heavens”, There seems to be 
no explanation of the prevalence of “the kingdom of the 
heavens ” in Matthew except the obvious one, that it is a literal 
rendering of an Aramaic original (cf. for detailed discussion ~ 
Chapman, p. 187 ff.). 

The figures for the use of the word “God” in the 
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Synoptists are Matthew 50, Mark 46 (note that Mark is a 
much shorter writing than Matthew), Luke 120. But the word 
“Father” is used in Matthew 44 times, in Mark 4 and in 
Luke 17. A detailed study of those phenomena seems to show 
that Matthew wrote in Aramaic avoiding as far as possible 
the word “‘God”’ (cf. Chapman, p. 189 ff.). 

Matthew’s “‘ Father in Heaven ” or “‘ Heavenly Father ” 
is an even more striking Aramaism. He has it no less than 
20 times in his Gospel. Mark and Luke have a somewhat 
similar expression only once in their Gospels. These are the 
only examples in the N.T. outside Matthew. It is difficult to 
escape the inference that the use of this beautiful Jewish peri- 
phrasis for God in Matthew was due to a literal translator, 
who has fortunately preserved for us a turn of speech used by 
our Lord (cf. Chapman, p. 190 ff.). “6 «ipsos” (the Lord) 
is never used for Christ in Matthew or Mark. “ Jesus”’ is 
employed by Matthew 150 times and Mark 90. Matthew 
thus represents archaic Christianity and Aramaic usage. He 
is followed by Mark (as Peter knew this to have been the 
original usage) but not by the Greek writer Luke. 

Matthew uses “ Verily I say unto you” (lit. Amen, I 
say unto you) 31 times, Mark 13 times (9 from Matthew) 
and Luke 6 times. John uses it very often as in his time it 
was almost “ biblical” from Matthew and Luke, and definitely 
liturgical, and he of course knew that our Lord did use this 
expression. The explanation of these phenomena might be 
that the Greek compiler of Matthew added “amen ”’, though 
it was not Greek, twice to Mark’s and 6 times to Q’s simple 
“‘] say unto you ”’, and even changed “ va ”’ (yes) and “ truly ”’ 
to ‘‘amen ” and then added 20 more examples of the formula. 
The more obvious sequence is this: the original Matthew in 
Aramaic, preserving our Lord’s idiomatic phrase; next, a 
conscientious translator, who can think of no obvious Greek 
rendering for “‘amen’’; then a reverent editor, Peter, who 
occasionally preserves the translator’s expression, very familiar 
to himself: finally, a Gentile editor, Luke, who reduces the 
number and even translates “‘amen” into “truly” etc. (cf. 
Chapman, p. 192 ff.). 

As to the argument used against Matthew being a transla- 
tion from the Aramaic, namely, that we find a few explanatory 
phrases in Matthew, e.g. concerning the beliefs of the Sadducees, 
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which would have been unnecessary for Jewish readers: surely 
a translation into Greek, made for the purpose of a wider 
circulation, could rightly have added a few explanatory phrases 
where necessary. The strange thing is that there are so 
many cases where the translator does mot give explanations, 
though necessary, and the few cases where he does give an 
explanation carry no weight to disprove an Aramaic original. 
There is nothing therefore in this argument to outweigh the 
cumulative force of all the internal evidence which we have 
been examining (especially that which shows how Matthew 
at all points retains what clearly seems to be the original, archaic 
usage of words and expressions) confirming the unanimous 
tradition that the First Gospel is the translation of an Aramaic 
original, itself the work of the Apostle Matthew. 


eis 

Three objections to the unity and apostolic authorship 
of Matthew must here be briefly considered. (1) Whereas 
Mark’s Gospel clearly gives the impression of a lifelike account 
by an eyewitness, Matthew does not give this impression in 
any such striking way. The answer is that the personality of 
Matthew was entirely different from the impetuous nature of 
Peter; and he moulded his Gospel more in a literary form than 
Mark did. His purpose also is not so much to give a lifelike 
picture of our Lord, as to prove that He is the Christ, the 
King of the Jews, and he concentrates much more on His 
discourses than on His acts. 

(2) Streeter finds a proof of different sources in the First 
Gospel, in its alleged double tendency, Judaistic (v. 17-20; 
X. 5, 6; xv. 243 xxill. 2, 3) and universalist (viii. 11; xxvill. 19). 
But there is no reason at all why all these passages should not 
have been spoken by our Lord, and recorded by Matthew who 
heard Him. While He was on earth, He limited His own 
mission and that of the Twelve to the Jews: but this limitation 
in no way conflicts with the universal extension of His Kingdom 
after His Resurrection, commanded in xxviii. 19 and contem- 
plated in vili. 11. Again, Streeter regards Matt. v. 19 as a 
Judaistic invention aimed at Paul, interpreting ‘‘ command- 
ments ” as including the whole ceremonial law. But it was in 
accord with N.T. usage, and even with that of such a book as 
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Ecclesiasticus, to confine the meaning of ‘‘ commandments ” 
to the moral law (see e.g. Eccles. xxxii. 23, 24; Matt. xxii. 
35-40; 1 Cor. vii. 19). If the verse was really meant to make 
the ceremonial law binding on Christians, it is strange that the 
inventor did not elaborate his point and make it unmistakable! 
Matt. xxiii. 2, 3 is said to require the disciples to obey all the 
“‘ tradition of the elders ’’, in flat contradiction with Matt. xv. 6. 
But if so, xxiii. 2, 3 would be equally in contradiction with 
verses 16 ff. in the same chapter, likewise attributed to M: 
which is absurd! It would be as reasonable to interpret Rom. 
xiii, 1, 2 as requiring a Christian to sacrifice to idols at the 
command of a magistrate! 

(3) It is argued that the presence of so called doublets 
in Matthew implies the use of different sources. This argument 
would have weight only if it could be proved that our Lord 
did not repeat the same sayings in the same or very similar 
form and that there were no cases during His ministry of cures 
very much the same or incidents corresponding to each other 
in some respects. As a matter of fact it is very probable that 
He would have repeated sayings sometimes, and that happen- 
ings similar in many respects would have taken place during 
His three (?) years’ ministry. Only superficiality can induce 
a person to brand the reports of such cases as doublets. 

But it is time to hasten on to the consideration of evidence 
concerning the ‘‘ dogmatically believed in’ document Q. 

The facts concerning the common material in Matthew and 
Luke which is not represented in Mark are the following 
(see Streeter, p. 182). (1) The common matter occurs in quite 
different contexts and is arranged in a different order in the 
two Gospels. (2) In Streeter’s own words the contexts in 
Matthew in contrast to Luke are a/ways exceedingly appropriate. 
(3) Whereas Luke has in addition to the material represented 
in Mark more narratives, as well as parables and discourses, 
Matthew has very little additional narrative but his additional 
matter consists preponderantly of parable and discourse. 
(4) The degree of resemblance between the parallel passages 
in Matthew and Luke varies considerably, e.g. the two versions 
of John the Baptist’s denunciation “ Generation of vipers. . .” 
(Matt. iii. 7-10 = Luke iii. 7-9) agree in 97 per cent of the 
words used; but the two versions of the Beatitudes present 
contrasts as striking as their resemblances. 
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Streeter himself admits (p. 183) that the obvious explana- 
tion to account for this common material is that Luke knew 
Matthew (or vice versa). But he then goes on to say that this 
theory breaks down for the following two reasons :— 

(1) Subsequent to the temptation story, there is not a 
single case in which Matthew and Luke agree in inserting the 
same saying at the same point in the Markan outline. 

(2) Sometimes it is Matthew, sometimes it is Luke, who 
gives a saying in what is clearly the more original form. 

These two arguments seem at first sight to have some 
force, but on closer investigation it becomes clear that they 
prove nothing more than that we have no right or factual basis 
whatsoever to claim that all or even the majority of the 200 
verses common to Matthew and Luke betray literary dependence. 

If we adopt the most natural supposition that Luke, in 
compiling material for his Gospel, found material parallel to 
some of that in Matthew, and preferred to use the former, it 
explains the resemblances in a considerable number of the 
common verses, especially in the case of those verses which 
although being parallel have very little or no verbal agreements. 

As to those parallel verses in Matthew and Luke which 
agree in nearly 100 per cent of the words, it seems much more 
natural to suppose that there is direct dependence than to postu- 
late a common source. Detailed study of those bits in Matthew 
and Luke, not found in Mark, and verbally in striking agree- 
ment invariably shows Matthew to be the primitive source 
and Luke the borrower. We become convinced of this by 
noticing again among other things that the contexts in Matthew 
are always exceedingly appropriate, whereas there is, especially 
in these cases, a lack of continuity and logical unity in Luke. 
Why, if both used a common source, would the one invariably 
have the appropriate context and the other not? Everything 
is explained if we agree with Chapman that Luke, after having 
practically finished his Gospel, came into contact with the 
Greek Matthew, and here and there borrowed bits from him. 
As his Gospel was in fairly good finished form and was becoming 
too long, he would naturally not have borrowed much from 
Matthew, moreover he knew his material to be trustworthy and 
authoritative, why should he then throw out parts of his and 
incorporate lumps of (the Jewish) Matthew ? 

21 
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VI 


If we are not yet convinced of the impossibility and even 
absurdity of the existence of a document Q, let us turn to . 
Chapman’s Chapter entitled “ The Impossibility of Q” 
(p. 95 ff.). I give a summary of some of his material in this 
chapter. Seeing that Luke and Matthew do not agree as to 
the order of Q, and that their methods of cutting up the so- 
called Q material and of combining it with Mark are entirely 
different, we have no adequate reason for recognizing all this 
material as one common source. Furthermore the parallels 
themselves when examined are of such varied character, that 
it is rather astonishing that they could ever have been regarded 
as homogeneous. On investigation of the Q material we come 
to the conclusion that if Q did exist it is rather more like a 
Greek book for Gentiles than a Palestinian book for Jews. 
Hence the relation of Matthew to Q becomes paradoxical. 
Assuming Matthew to be by a Greek author who uses as his 
principal sources our Greek Mark and the Greek Q, then this 
writer, whose Greek is at least as good as any in the N.T., 
had added to Mark and Q a quantity of matter which would 
interest Palestinian Jews, about Pharisees and Sadducees, 
arguments from prophecy, the Davidic Genealogy, etc., and 
matters of local knowledge. The instructions for the Gentiles, 
Mark and Q, are the first to be written; the Gospel for the 
Jews, Matthew, is later, and written in Greek! In contrast to 
this alarming paradox, the converse supposition is simple: 
Mark and Luke have extracted (directly or indirectly) from 
Matthew, which was an earlier writing, all those portions which 
seemed useful for Gentiles, thus leaving as peculiar to Matthew 
almost only what was especially interesting to Fews. 

As to the varied character of the Q material we find that: 

(1) Where Luke and Matthew agree in Greek words, 
they usually agree even more closely than Mark and Matthew, 
or Mark and Luke, in the “triple tradition ”, that is to say, 
they are so close that it is perilous to assume a common source, 
for one is obviously borrowing from the other. In every case 
it can be shown that Luke is the borrower and Matthew the 
source. 

(2) Where the substance of the story is different in 
Matthew and Luke, yet there is a likeness in wording, it would 
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seem that the only reasonable explanation is that Luke had a 
different source for the same incident, but corrected, added 
to, or changed it in part according to Matthew’s text (cf. the 
healing of the centurion’s servant). — 

(3) Where the matter is much the same but the wording 
in Greek is different (cf. “‘ Woes to the Pharisees”) it seems 
perfectly plain that we are dealing with two different reports 
of the same incident or sermon, and that there is no common 
source. 

Everything tends thus to show the non-existence of a 
document Q, and that Luke, having used Mark and having 
nearly completed his Gospel, used Matthew to a slight extent 
to make a few additions to, or replacements of, small parts of 
his own material (cf. for detailed proof, Chapman, pp. 100-179). 

Regarding the dating of our Gospels. 

The chief reasons given by critics for assigning to Luke 
and Matthew a late date (+ a.p. 84) are the following: 

(1) Since they used Mark as a source they must have 
been written later than + a.p. 65 (as + this date is assigned 
to Mark). 

(2) It is maintained that Luke xix. 43, xxi. 20, 24 and 
Matt. xxii. 7 and xxiii. 38, etc., suggest that the authors had 
witnessed the fulfilment of the prophecies about the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

(3) That the contents especially of Matthew according 
to critics reflect a late development of the life of the Christian 
“ ecclesia”. 

As to (1) this naturally falls away now that we have seen 
the overwhelming evidence for the priority of Matthew. 

The second reason is extremely meagre for 

(2) The prophecies given here of the destruction of 
Jerusalem are not so very explicit or extraordinary, and not 
even closer to the event than that in Deut. xxviii. 

(2) Why do Matthew and Luke not say that Christ’s 
prophecy had been fulfilled (if they wrote after a.p. 70)? 

(c) Why do they give the elaborate details as to what 
our Lord said the people had to do when Jerusalem would 
be on the point of being destroyed ? Surely there is no point 
in giving all this detail if it was an event of the past? Is it 
natural, if this terrible happening had already taken place, 
that they would dwell so much on these detailed instructions ? 
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On the other hand is it not extremely natural that, when writing 
during the times of the crises before 70 (say 50-70), they would 
give as complete a report of our Lord’s instructions on this 
subject as possible, to make it sure that people will .take note - 
of this ? That was why Matthew and Mark inserted the lines 
“let him who reads understand ”’ as a note of extreme urgency. 
Of what use would this strong “ nota bene”’ have been after 
the event had happened ? 

(d@) If Matthew and Luke were written several years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, would not they (especially 
Matthew) have distinguished more clearly between our Lord’s 
prophecies concerning the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Day of Judgment (the “ Parousia’’)? Matthew especially 
seems hardly to distinguish between them at all. Their not 
doing so seems to be decisive in favour of an earlier date (cf. 
C. E. Raven, Jesus and the Gospel of Love, p. 153). 

As to (3) there is not the slightest proof or even sign that 
this statement is true. On the other hand there is much against 
it, e.g. (a) several subjects are discussed, such as the lawfulness 
of the Jews paying tribute to Caesar, which would have had 
no interest after the extinguishing of the Jewish national exist- 
ence in Palestine. (2) Our Lord’s instructions as to what persons 
should do when they bring their gifts to the altar, are not likely 
to have been recorded after the altar, and everything connected 
with it, had been totally destroyed. Further who can question the 
fact that the preaching of Jesus, as reported in the first Gospel, 
transports us in an especially vivid manner into the midst of 
the historic circumstances of Jewish life at the time of our 
Lord’s life in Palestine ? (Note. The non-existence of Streeter’s 
Judaistic.document M has already been perceived in our earlier 
investigation.) (Cf. C. C. Torrey, The Four Gospels, p. 256.) 

Further, there are the following reasons for dating Acts 
about a.p. 65. (1) The lack of traces of knowledge of Paul’s 
letters suggests a date before the Pauline epistles had been 
widely circulated. (2) There is no hint as to the fact of the 
Neronic persecution nor any clear reference to the catastrophe 
of the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. The author mentions the 
fact that the prophecy of Agabus had been fulfilled (Acts xi. 28) 
why, if writing + 84, does he not even give a hint that our 
Lord’s prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem had 


been fulfilled ? (3) Acts ends with the imprisonment of Paul 
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in Rome, where he is awaiting the issue of his appeal to Caesar. 
Is it not very probable that if the author knew what the issue 
was, he would have completed the story with an account of 
Paul’s acquittal, if he was acquitted; and of his subsequent 
re-arrest and martyrdom; or of Paul’s and Peter’s execution, 
and of the Fall of Jerusalem, the bitterness of the Neronic 
persecution, etc., if he had been writing after a.p. 70? 

On the whole the most probable explanation of the abrupt 
ending to Acts seems to be that Luke brought that book up 
to date, and that Paul was still in his first imprisonment at 
Rome, or more likely was just released after his first imprison- 
ment when Acts was written. This would give a date + a.p. 62 
and thus Luke must have been written during or before + a.p. 
62. It seems very likely that Mark was written in + a.D. 62 as 
this seems to be about the time that Peter and Mark were together 
in Rome, and Luke’s connection with Mark round about a.p. 62 
is proved by Philem. 24, Col. iv. 10, 14 and 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

Concerning Matthew there is no clear evidence as to the 
exact time when it was written, any time between + 50-+ 60 
seems possible. Matt. xxvii. 7, 8 “that field was called the 
Field of Blood unto this day” however is significant, as. it 
clearly implies a date at least before 68—70, for after the siege 
and total destruction and laying in ruins of Jerusalem there 
would be no point in mentioning this fact about the potter’s 
field, or of the burial of strangers therein, or of a nickname for 
the place. (For dating Luke and Acts before a.p. 70 compare 
Chapman, pp. 174-179, and also Harnack’s The Date of Acts 
and the Synoptic Gospels.) The Greek translation of the original 
Aramaic Matthew might have been made by Matthew himself 
during the period + 55-60, and Peter might have had a copy 
of the Greek translation by the time he went to Rome. After 
Luke had come with Paul to Rome he would soon have come 
across the Gospel written down by Mark, but he would have 
seen that it did not give a sufficiently complete picture of Jesus, 
and that (much of Matthew not being suitable for Gentile 
readers) there was a need for a fuller Gospel which would 
picture our Lord as the Divine and gracious Saviour of the 
whole world. This need he decided to supply, making use of 
Mark and his own material which he had gathered, perhaps 
mostly during his journeys and stays with Paul. But he made 
only slight use of Matthew, as he knew that Mark had already 
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taken the most important narrative material from this Gospel, 
and had presented it in a form more attractive to Gentile readers; 
and of what remained, and was suitable for Gentiles, his own 
material paralleled the greater part. 

The dates and exact sequence of events cannot of course be | 
fixed precisely, but there is nothing in all available external evidence 
to make the theories propounded in this paper impossible (even 
if Peter never was in Rome it would not affect their validity). On 
the contrary we feel that the combined weight of the external 
and internal evidence compels us to believe that these theories 
are in the main the true solution to the Synoptic problem. 

The significance of the priority of Matthew, and of 
Chapman’s theory generally, which it has been the purpose of 
this paper to set out, can hardly be over-estimated, and this for 
the following reasons: (1) It is the most satisfactory explanation 
hitherto given of the phenomena revealed by a comparison of 
our first three Gospels. (2) It agrees with the unanimous date 
of tradition. (3) It dates all our Synoptic Gospels before about 
A.D. 64 and thus raises their historicai value considerably. 
(4) By showing Matthew to be the genuine work of an Apostle, 
who was eminently equipped for his task, and that it was 
probably written within at most twenty-five years after our 
Lord’s death, it fully establishes the reliability of the contents 
of our First Gospel. (5) The discredit thrown on the Synoptic 
Gospels by the late date to which the critics assign them, and 
by the non-apostolic authorship ascribed to Matthew, is thus 
removed. The result is that all the modern reconstructions of 
the life of Christ, in which everything that the reconstructer 
dislikes is arbitrarily cut out of the Gospels, are shown to be 
baseless. Further, the picture of Christ contained in the Gospels 
being shown to be genuine, many of the so-called modern 
reinterpretations of the significance of His life and death are 
demonstrated to be mere fictions. (6) Destructive form criticism 
is also put out of court by the early date and apostolic authority 
of Matthew. 

The priority and genuineness of Matthew, and the early 
dates of the Synoptics, being fixed, Evangelical Christianity 
has its intellectual basis materially strengthened, and can go 
forward with still greater confidence, certainty and power. 

J. N. Getpenuvuys. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 





WHY SHOULD EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY 
BE CALVINISTIC ?3 


I 


Tuere is such a thing nowadays as a revival of Calvinism. 
When we examined some of the objections urged against it, 
we took the fact for granted. But in case some of you doubt 
the fact, I think that it will be perhaps not altogether out of 
place to call attention to two or three unmistakable symptoms 
of its reality. 

On the Continent, let us say roughly half a century ago, 
Calvinism passed for a matter of no scientific importance what- 
ever. Of course there were Calvinists, few insignificant congre- 
gations of peasants and obscure ministers, carefully kept away 
from influential centres, and especially from academic chairs. 
Why, they did not themselves dream of such a thing as re- 
asserting their faith in any university. They felt that the time 
had come when orthodoxy must be content with protecting 
itself against the spirit of the world and leave the battlefield 
of science to the undisputed possession of a proud and self- 
confident adversary. That self-confidence was first somewhat 
shaken when scientifically trained men, like Wichelhaus, began 
to force their way to academical degrees, or, like Abraham 
Kuyper, having already conquered these degrees, were won by 
the old discredited creed. And now, in Holland, in Hungary, 
in Switzerland, in France, even in Germany, the home of 
rationalism and modernist theology, Calvinism has found its 
way into influential pulpits in the Church, and to professorships 
in the Schools. Why, last year you could see, here in Edin- 
burgh, an international congress of Calvinists, where young 
theologians constituted by far the majority of members. We 
feel that there is a demand for Calvinism from the side of 
students in secular branches of science. It is beginning to 
assert itself even in England. Why, I received myself a pressing 
invitation to deliver lectures in London on the crisis of thought 

2A lecture delivered in the Free Church College, Edinburgh, March, 1939. 
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and the general outlook, by a medical group of students, where 
Calvinism is gaining ground rapidly. Think of that in England, 
in Arminian and Anglo-Catholic England! 

There is a re-assertion of Calvinism in scientific circles — 
and in a scientific form. That is an indisputable fact. Parallel 
with that, you have the Barthian movement, causing also much 
concern to modernism. This revival of Calvinism is not denied, 
and cannot be, on the Continent, by opponents. At first they 
tried to explain it away, by saying that the fact that a man 
trained in modern methods, and acquainted with critical 
research, could teach Calvinism was to be accounted for by 
personal eccentricity. When I began to lecture on Calvinistic 
dogmatics in the theological Faculty of Paris, I was styled 
the last Calvinist in the world, and regarded as an intellectual 
piece of curiosity. 

The only way I could devise to break that stick put into 
my wheels was to entice two or three distinguished students 
from America and Holland, well-confirmed Calvinists, to come 
and register themselves for a term in the Faculty. As they 
were preparing for the degree of doctor in divinity or professor- 
ship, I knew they had nothing to fear from the danger of being 
trapped into modernism by my very distinguished colleagues 
and friends. The presence of these Calvinists caused a great 
stir, and an end was put for good to the pretence that I was 
a kind of atavistic curiosum in the world of present theological 
thought. And now, for many years, by the grace of God, a 
good proportion of trained students leaves the Faculty in the 
faith in the authority of Scripture, in sovereign grace and in 
the free and eternal election to the faith they are going to preach 
and the salvation they hope for. How can we account for that 
fact? I heard that when the question was submitted to Karl 
Barth, he declined to answer by anything but by an appeal 
to the liberty of the grace of God. 

I quite agree with him when he believes and proclaims 
that sovereign grace is the deep and final cause of such a quite 
unexpected success. Why, for years, we had laboured almost 
to no avail. Our arguments were the same as we use now. 
They seemed to be quite ineffective. And now, suddenly, we 
see young men, brought up under modernist teaching, come 
to the faith that was sneered at. We know that we are 
not more clever than we were. Our own personality cannot 
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account for that. The cause must be the constraining grace 
of God. Quite so. 

But as we are Calvinists we believe that in the ordinary 
course of things, even in. religious movements, God makes 
use of natural means. There is, as a, rule, a psychical and an 
intellectual preparation to effectual call. These elements fall 
into the grounds of historical investigation. These I shall 
call the causes of the revival of Calvinism. 


II 


What are they ? As far as I can see, being no historian, 
no psychologist, but just a dogmatist, there are psychical and 
intellectual causes. 

First: psychical causes in which spiritual factors must 
be included. During the Great War, the New Testament had 
been read and pondered upon with more attention than in 
more happy days, and the New Testament is a very dangerous 
weapon against modernism. Oh! it is very true that criticism 
had done its best, and does still much to undermine its authority. 
But it is no less certain that when read in some dangerous 
circumstances and not by scraps, but a whole Gospel or an 
Epistle at a time, as it had been done in the trenches and on 
the front, the spiritual dynamism, the majesty it radiates were 
more easily sealed by the testimony of the Spirit than in other 
circumstances. Souls were thus prepared to receive the message 
of the Sovereignty of God. And we saw that, avowedly, it is 
not by means of exegesis that doctrines held by Calvin and 
sanctioned by the Synod of Dort can be overthrown. Further- 
more, the need of a divine authority grew in the proportion 
with which purely subjective authority had proved fallible 
and even deceptive. 

Modern religious conductors had committed themselves 
somewhat unguardedly while they stirred great expectations 
of an era of peace and concord among nations. To many their 
eyes were opened. When Protestantism has once lost the 
authority of Scripture, it is doomed to give itself over to illusive 
will o’ the wisps. There are but two alternatives for Protestant- 
ism: Scripture, or nothing. And when, in one way or another, 
the authority of Scripture is restored and at the same time 
the futility of the power and sovereignty of man, of free-will 
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and human automatic progress is experimentally made manifest, 
then the believer can understand the necessity for him to take 
refuge in the Sovereignty of God. Blind destiny or divine 
Predestination! Complete secularization or absolute surrender 
to the mystery of God’s all ruling Providence! 

Here again, we see no other alternatives. We have rough 
weather still ahead of us. We need a strong backbone. The 
Church is awakening to the consciousness of its need. And 
Calvinism, the faith of the Covenanters, of the Huguenots, 
and of the Geuzen of Holland, is the only system in Protestantism 
that can supply with the requisite energy the Church in danger 
on the deep waters. At least I was told so by one of the Lutheran 
and modernist divines, whose son is discovering John Calvin. 
Were I to dwell upon the pragmatical side of the question, 
pragmatical in the sense of William James, I would point to 
the necessity for our Reformed Church of returning to Calvinism, 
if they wish to stop the drift to Roman Catholicism, in its 
Thomist form. Thomism is very attractive to many a Protestant, 
because it believes in the sovereignty of God, in Predestination, 
and free election to glory. That is its inward strength. I know 
a young woman, a student in philosophy, Protestant born, who 
told her minister she threw herself into the arms of the Thomists, 
because she saw clearly that with the God of Henri Bois, the 
great modern adversary of Calvin, she was at the brink of the 
abyss. And later on she expressed some irresolution, after 
the irretrievable step she had taken, when she heard of the 
revival of Calvinism. And I know of many other cases of the 
kind. But I will not allow myself to dwell on the subject, 
because I believe that acceptance of a system of theology is 
a matter not of utility, but of truth. 

Now for the intellectual factors that play into the hands 
of Calvinism. 

As time is measured we shall not stop to consider now 
scientific theories or philosophical systems recently either 
devised or revived that are favourable to religious ideas in 
general. Of course, Calvinism being the most consistent form 
of religion, religion comes to its right, as Dr. Warfield used 
to say, everything that tends to help religion profits Calvinism. 
But some real revolutions have taken place in the world of 
thought that directly remove obstacles, particularly in the 
way of Calvinism. On the other side some philosophical 
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systems are gaining ground that are positively favourable to 
a Calvinistic Weltanschauung, to a Calvinistic conception of 
the world. These I shall briefly mention. 

First of all, the decline of the philosophy of Kant. Secondly, 
the revival of realistic theories, amongst which, the quite un- 
expected renewal of the Thomist theories of knowledge and 
action. Thirdly, the very extremes to which anti-Calvinistic 
theories have been carried. 


III 


First: The decline of Kant’s philosophy. 

On the Continent, especially in Germany and in French 
speaking countries, the neo-Protestant theology had been 
enthralled by Kantism. Emmanuel Kant was styled the 
philosopher of Protestantism. Now Baader? has rightly said: 
“The fundamental error of his philosophy is that man is 
autonomous and spontaneous, as if he possessed reason of 
himself. For it transforms man to a God and so becomes 
pantheistic.” I should add, with an eye on historical develop- 
ment, “or rather Deistic.” 

Such being the fact, we can easily understand that neo- 
Protestantism, if consistently Kantian, could not but stand in 
flat contradiction to Calvinism. And it was very consistently 
Kantian. That was a deadly obstacle in the way of Calvinism. 

Well, very fortunately, that obstacle has been removed. 
“In our days ”’, says a contemporary philosopher, himself an 
idealist? “‘ the most superficial observer of philosophical ideas 
cannot but be struck by the decline, in all countries without 
exception, of the idealistic and rationalistic ideas issued from 
Cartesius and developed by Kant. “. . . In Germany ”—the 
author was writing in 1934—‘the neo-Hegelian and 
neo-Kantian schools have been definitively supplanted by 
phenomenology.” ‘That is a fact the consequences of which, 
as regards evangelical theology, cannot be exaggerated. 

On the other side, the revival of realism, and curiously 
enough of the realistic theories of knowledge held by Thomists, 
have done a great deal of good to our cause. Understand me: 
Calvinism is not bound to any scholastic philosophy, and 

1 As quoted by Abraham Kuyper in Pantheism’s Destruction of Boundaries. 


* Maurice Gex, Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie, Lausanne, no. supplementaire 
95 bis, juillet 1934, pp. 144 et 179. 
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Thomism, as regards its doctrine of sin, is as semi-Pelagian 
as any other Roman-Catholic system of dogmatics. But the 
fact is that Thomists hold firmly the reality of time and space, 
as creations of God, and teach divine physical premotion of 
the created free will. And another fact is that some of our 
greatest Calvinistic theologians, Jerome Zanchius for instance, 
were Thomists in that respect. And for a great part, the birth 
of the Calvinistic society in France was due to this double 
fact. Some years ago, Protestant students in philosophy, disciples 
of a professor in the Sorbonne, came to me and stated that the 
only way they could see to reconcile their scholastic philosophy 
with their evangelical faith was to become Calvinists. 

I mentioned lastly the extremes to which were carried 
the consequences of modern theology as causes of Calvinistic 
reaction. The negation concerning their objective reality of a 
personal God, the weakness of Arminian theodicy leading to 
Manicheism, were seen to be logical consequences of principles 
from which Arminians and Wesley started to assault Calvinism. 
These principles brought also biblical criticism to a crisis, 
hastened by archaeological discoveries. 

But these extremes were to many so manifestly contrary 
to their religious sense of dependence upon God and to the 
first elements of Christianity that they were all of necessity 
obliged to recoil, and they returned to the living and true 
God of Scripture, with all the implications given with a 
consistent faith in that God. 

And so it came to pass that the supreme authority of 
Scripture, the spirituality of the sacraments, and the eternal 
decree were again received with eagerness by hungry 
souls. 

I think I have said enough to show that a revision of 
evangelical theology is intellectually possible and desirable. 


IV 


I must now try to make clear why that revision should 
eventually take place. 

My answer is, first, for the sake of coherency in thought. 

First of all, evangelical theology professes to be prepared 
to follow truth at all costs, whithersoever truth will lead. Then, 
it must not begin with subverting one of the first principles 
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of reason. Of course we do not believe in independent autono- 
mous reason in “ ratio ratiocinans ”. Reason must be subordinate 
to revelation and in fact, ratio ratiocinata. But you cannot give 
up reason altogether and pretend to build up a system of 
theology. Well, reason states that a proposition is either true 
or false, there is no other alternative. Aristotle tried to make 
an exception in regard to the prediction of events depending 
on the free-will, for practical and ethical purposes. Revelation 
shows clearly that certainty attaches to free actions as well as 
to any others. Certainty, in this regard, has as many witnesses 
as there are prophets, said Tertullian. And reason sees clearly 
that a future event due to freewill is as certain in its futurition 
as it is free in its nature. Thomas Reid speaks excellently to 
that effect. 


“It must be granted that whatever was, certainly was, and whatever is, 
certainly is, so whatever shall be, certainly shall be. These are identical proposi- 
tions, and cannot be doubted by those who conceive them distinctly. But I know 
no rule of reasoning by which it can be inferred that because an event certainly 
shall be, therefore its production must be necessary. The manner of its production, 
whether free or necessary, cannot be concluded from the time of its production, 
whether it be past, present or future. . . . 1 grant therefore that from events being 
foreseen they are certainly future but from their being certainly future it does 
not follow that they are necessary.””? 


If we only bear in mind that by moral necessity nothing 
more than certainty is understood by Calvinism, this is granting 
all any Calvinist needs demand. Certainty of an event is truth 
of that event, but God being the source of all truth, or still 
better truth being an equation of created belief to revealed 
thoughts of God, and God being truth itself, the Sovereign 
of all reality, nothing can be true, no event can be certain, 
that has not been pre-ordained by His sovereign will. So at 
the very outset of his work, the evangelical theologian is con- 
fronted with the necessity of accepting the constructive principle 
of Calvinism. And he ought to be a Calvinist, if he is resolved 
to be consistent with himself. As Dr. Warfield said, Calvinism 
is, first, religion come to its right. I have shown that religion’s 
first and last word is belief in God’s absolute independence 
of His creatures, and His sovereign dominion over the creatures. 

You cannot profess you believe that and, at the same time 
go on teaching that future free actions must be as uncertain 
to Him as to us and that every moment He must be dependent 

1 Native Powers, Essay IV, Ch. 10, Works. Edinburgh, 1849, p. 629. 
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upon us to receive vast accession of knowledge and so become 
much more perfect in learning and in power than He was 
before we acted. 

Evangelical theology must at least be evangelical. It 
must of all necessity teach the Gospel of salvation as a sovereign 
and free gift of the grace of God. 

Now, in order to counteract the Calvinistic revival, Victor 
Monod, in the last months of his life, tried to set up John 
Wesley over against John Calvin. So it seems that he had 
given up his idea of a poor ignorant but well meaning God, 
trying to mend his own blunders, and that he bowed to the 
God of the English revivalist. We cannot but rejoice. at that. 
There is an undeniable progress here. But that will not do. 
Wesley was a very great Christian character. He was also an 
incomparable revivalist. But he was neither a real theologian 
nor a Reformer. His thought was still engaged in the humani- 
tarian philosophy of the eighteenth century that has gone 
now to pieces. That he was still a humanitarian thinker, appears 
in his attempt to submit the ways of God to the judgment 
seat of human reason. This is no more intellectually possible 
nowadays. People who believe they are degenerated apes, by 
descent, cannot but see that it would be ludicrous for them 
attempting to call God at the bar of their reason. And even 
if they have given up that old dream of the nineteenth century, 
they think too much of the limits of speculative reason to do 
that. Rationalism, dogmatic rationalism, has been killed by 
Emmanuel Kant, and Kant in his turn is dead. 

But let Wesley’s theories go. What of the consistency 
of his evangelicalism ? 

He professes to believe that there is no other saviour 
than God through Christ and the Spirit of Christ; that the 
sinner is lost, utterly lost, otherwise he would have no need 
of salvation. And at the same time he teaches that freewill 
of man co-operates in the salvation of the same. So there we 
have not one saviour but two: God and the sinner. All glory 
for that salvation must not be ascribed to God, but a good 
part of it, nay, the decisive part, must be ascribed to man. 
Man says the last word. God cannot save him without the 
gracious fiat of the man. Man is not really lost, dead in sin, 
he is just wounded. Indeed he does not need a saviour. All 
that he needs is a life-belt thrown to him by a sailor. You 
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would search in vain in the whole Scriptures for such a des- 
cription of the work of salvation, which is salvation, not salvage. 

But after all, we have to choose not between Calvin and 
Wesley in such an earnest conflict. God and God alone, speaking 
in His Word, is the supreme judge in all controversies of 
religion. 

We are not to measure the men God has given to His 
Church according to our own measures, which, being human, 
will always remain measures of dwarfs. We are to bow before 
the majesty of God speaking in His Word. He alone is great. 
Men are nothing. John Calvin is not, as Thomas Aquineus, 
in the Church of Rome, our doctor angelicus. We are not bound 
to his words. His opinions are very important to us, because 
he was a very extraordinary interpreter of the word that was 
written, and a devoted soldier of the Word that was made 
flesh. But that is all. So the important thing is that we believe 
that evangelical theology must be Calvinistic because it must 
be consistent with itself, and reconciled with Scripture. 

I was told that English people do not trouble themselves 
much with logic, that they are first of all practical people. 
I do not know if this is quite so true when you come to speak 
of Scottish people. But whatever be the case, I would say: 
beware of inconsistency in religious matters. The human soul, 
be it English, Scottish or French, begins to suspect there is 
something wrong in a theology when it discovers flat contra- 
dictions in it. Beware, Beware! Thomism is a very consistent 
system. The theology of the least effort is suicide for 
Protestantism. 

Liberty of conscience and thought, together with humble 
submission to the authority of God, can be found only in 
Calvinism. We should take care not to lose the freedom into 
which we were called by our God. He alone, according to 
the words of the Confession of Westminster, is the Lord of 
conscience, and to him alone, not to a Pope, not to a Church, 
not to freewill, but to Him alone, I say, must be ascribed all 
praise and glory. That is why, in my opinion, evangelical 
theology ought to be Calvinistic. 

A. Lecerr. 
University of Paris. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF EVANGELICALS 
IN RELATION TO THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE 


Tue subject before us this afternoon as your programme 
indicates is ‘‘ The Present Position of Evangelicals’, and to 
me has been allotted the task of dealing with that aspect of 
the subject which concerns the relationship of Evangelicals 
to Theology and Science. It is with some diffidence that I 
approach the subject, for I am neither Theologian, nor, in one 
sense, Scientist, for my profession is an applied rather than 
a pure Science. The Theologian speaks in a language with 
which I am unfamiliar, and the pure Scientist is oft-times con- 
cerned with abstractions for which I have little time. However, 
possibly my very disabilities in this respect may turn out to 
my advantage in that they permit me to approach the question 
without the bias that a prolonged training in Theology or pure 
Science necessarily impose. I shall not, therefore, attempt 
to formulate the present Theological position of Evangelicals 
nor yet their present scientific outlook, but rather the relation- 
ship which to my mind should exist between Theology and 
Science in the life and thought of Evangelical Christendom. 
Incidentally it would hardly be illuminating if I dwelt at length 
on the present scientific outlook of Evangelicals for it is all 
too true that the Science proclaimed from the pulpits is usually 
ten years out of date. It is this fact which has alienated not 
a few ofthe real Scientific thinkers who have watched the 
Don Quixote antics of some of the champions of Evangelical 
Theology, as they have tilted at imaginary windmills of supposed 
scientific opposition to Theology and have found little to edify 
them in the sight. Neither shall I spend time in enlarging 
upon the present Scientific position with regard to the Bible 
for our subject is altogether larger than this and much valuable 
time has been spent by Evangelicals in fighting outworn 
scientific theories which appeared contrary to Scripture or in 
trying to defend untenable positions with regard to the Bible. 
Let me hasten to add at this juncture, lest I should be suspected 
336 
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of being a wolf in sheep’s clothing that I believe the Bible. 
After ten years’ work in several of the Sciences I can say in 
all honesty that I am more than ever convinced that the Scriptures 
are God’s uniquely inspired revelation to man, and that the 
Bible not only contains the Word of'God but is the word of 
God even to the controlling by God’s Spirit of the words used 
by the human writers. If you wish me to go further I accept 
it as infallible and I know of no well-established scientific fact 
which proves it to be the contrary. Theologians however do 
not share the same infallibility and have not infrequently been 
guilty of mistakes which have justly called down the wrath of 
the Scientists, and God has often used scientific discoveries 
to force theologians to leave their speculations and additions to 
the Word of God and return to what the Bible actually says and 
not what they thought it said or what they chose to make it say. 

I remember very vividly as a yery small boy in a Prep. 
school vigorously defending as I thought the veracity of the 
Bible against the scientific heresy of the teacher who suggested 
that the Flood possibly only affected a portion of the earth’s 
surface corresponding with the then known world. Stoutly I 
maintained that the Bible said the whole earth and this must 
mean the whole geographical globe. My defence I fear earned 
only the tolerant amusement of my teacher and in much the 
same way the true Scientist is often alienated by those champions 
of the Faith who fight so fiercely and relentlessly over 
irrelevant issues or untenable positions. I may say that in my 
work I have been brought into contact with men in the first 
rank of scientific thought and have always found them careful 
in their pronouncements regarding religion. If not Christians 
they have at least been reverent agnostics. 

With this by way of preface let us proceed to our subject; 
and that we may have some sure ground from which to start 
I propose to read a few verses from God’s Word to be found 
in 1 Cor. ii. With these words in our mind let us proceed to 
two definitions which a proper understanding of our subject 
demands, namely those of Theology and Science. 


I 


The word Scientia means literally “learning” or “ know- 
ledge”, and has now come to mean an “ ordered knowledge of 
Natural Phenomena, and the relations between them ” usually, 
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and in this paper, short for Natura! Science. Its method to quote . 
Bacon is to “collect and tabulate facts with a view to the 
detection of relations and reference of effects to causes”. The 
Scientist persistently adopts the observer attitude in his studies 
which are wholly objective, and he works on the assumption 
that the Universe must be intelligible and capable of being 
grasped by knowledge derived through the channels of the 
senses and by deductive reasoning based thereon. 

Theology means literally the Science which deals with 
God and will be taken in this paper to mean the Theology of 
the Christian Church. By this we mean not the vast accumu- 
lation of Christian teaching which the Churches chose to give 
as official but true Dogmatic Theology. With regard to method, 
the Systematic Theology of the Protestant type recognizes the 
Word of God, interpreted by the Holy Spirit as the sole source 
of its knowledge of the Divine, so that the relation of Science 
and the Bible looms large in the discussion but does not cover 
it entirely for Science calls into question the validity of Religious 
experience and of phases of Systematic Theology other than 
its Source. 

The Theologian believes the Universe to be intelligible 
only as it is regarded as being God-centred and he bases his 
knowledge, not on evidence which is appreciated by the senses 
but primarily on a revelation given from God received by the 
exercise of faith. The Theologian is not concerned with the 
objective in his study; he cannot adopt the observer attitude 
towards God any more than a man may get to know his friend 
merely by observing him as an object; the Theologian is con- 
cerned with the personal and moral relationship between God 
and himself and this is on another dimensional plane altogether 
to the observer attitude of the scientist. Thus it is that the 
controversy between Science and Theology has ranged round 
the ideas of Faith and Reason, or Revealed religion and natural 
religion. The scientist in his search for natural religion finds 
God in the trees and the running brooks, but when he has 
searched and observed and tabulated there still comes to him 
the question which came to Job long ago: “‘ Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection ? It is as high as heaven what canst thou do ? 
deeper than hell—what canst thou know? The measure thereof 
is longer than the earth and broader than the sea.” 
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God cannot be cribbed and cabined within the measure 
of man’s mind, as it is written: ‘‘ Eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard neither have entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him, but God 
hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth 
the things of a man save the spirit of man which is in him? 
even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of 
God. Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but 
the spirit which is of God that we might know the things 
which are freely given unto us of God. Which things also we 
speak not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth: comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them for they are spiritually discerned.” These 
words show us that the knowledge of God is in the realm of 
the spiritual and moral and can only thus be understood. 
Since Faith is the means by which the individual Christian 
appropriates the revelation and Faith is the gift of God, the 
truly Christian Theologian is at a disadvantage in seeking to 
discuss the Christian revelation with the non-Christian Scientist, 
for the Christian’s knowledge and experience lie in a dimension 
to which the pure Scientist with his observer attitude is a 
stranger. Have you ever, I wonder, tried to describe the 
beauties of nature to a man born blind; it is not an easy task; 
for the man lacks that faculty imparted by a sensitive retina 
co-ordinated with a nervous mechanism whereby he is able 
to appreciate the dimensions of space, the colours of objects, 
and the glories of God’s Creation. Even so the Scientist in 
his search for God arrives only at Natural Religion which 
Pantheistically identifies the Creator with His Creation, for 
he lacks that essential faculty of faith without which the Spiritual 
realm must be forever in an unknown dimension. Yes, God is 
a father to be trusted and not a problem to be solved. The 
blind man has his own world, which is best known to himself 
and into which no one with the gift of sight can ever enter. 
Now suppose that he suddenly receives the gift of sight the 
dimension of visibility dawns upon his wondering eyes. In 
one sense nothing is changed, in another sense everything is 
changed and has a new meaning. So it is for the Christian 
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when for the first time he receives the gift of faith and is able 
to receive the revelation of the Divine. A new dimension has 
dawned upon him which transforms and colours all the relation- 
ships of his life. “* Old things are passed away, all things are 
become new.” 

Lamont gives us an excellent illustration of this truth in 
his book Christ and the World of Thought. ‘‘ Imagine”, he says, 
“‘ that a savage unaccustomed to pictures sees the first landscape 
painting. We see depth and perspective in it because practice 
has taught us to see it. But he is likely to see everything on the 
flat. Why should he not see it thus? Everything is on the 
flat canvas. Our difficulty is to see as he sees it. When he looks 
at two cows in the picture, one large and one small, he con- 
cludes that one is meant to be larger than the other. He informs 
us that he has never seen such variety in the size of cows. But 
now suppose that he learns how to look at the picture perspect- 
ively, some objects being meant to be farther away than others. 
All of a sudden he sees depth. Everything in the picture is 
changed for him, though in another sense, there is no change 
at all. Another dimension has dawned upon him and that which 
is unintelligible when interpreted two dimensionally finds its 
explanation when interpreted three dimensionally.” 


Il 


The root problem as regards the relationship of Theology 
and Science is really one of Epistemology or the theory of 
knowledge. One view says that knowledge can only come to 
us through the channels of our senses and of deductive reason- 
ing. The other view postulates other sources of knowledge 
which the Theologian speaks of as revelation which makes its 
appeal not to the senses primarily but to faith and which the 
Christian finds summed up in the written Word of God and 
pre-eminently revealed in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Whichever of these two theories of knowledge has held 
the field in any generation has largely governed the theology 
of that generation. Thus we have the rationalistic theologies 
of Ritschel, Lessing and Schleiermacher who confined reality 
to the extent of human experience and denied the possibility of 
any knowledge outside that to be obtained through the senses 
and by man’s unaided reason. This phase of Theology was 
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possibly merely a reflection of the Scientific outlook of the 
age. Scientists at the time were very sure of themselves; they 
felt they held the key to the Universe, and that their knowledge 
was full and complete and left no room for doubt. We live 
to-day in a scientific age, but it is an age in which Scientific 
men are less and less sure of their results, and less and less 
confident that the scientific method of observation can or will 
ever explain the Universe. We are living in days when the 
oldest and best established of scientific theories are being 
shaken to their foundations; days in which new dimensions 
are beginning to dawn upon the scientific enquirer, and days 
in which the earnest scientific observer, probing into the secrets 
of nature, finds himself on the threshold of the Beyond where 
reason cannot take him. Scientists are becoming more and 
more sceptical of the finality of their own conclusions and of 
the validity of their own methods, -and less and less dogmatic 
in denying the possibility of the existence of other sources of 
knowledge and other dimensions of experience. This change 
in the Scientific attitude of our day is perhaps partly responsible 
for a remarkable swing of the pendulum which we are witness- 
ing in the theological world. I refer to the movement exemplified 
by K. Barth and his followers. Barthian teaching is a revolt 
against the complacent Idealism which naively assumed that 
the content of experience is also the content of reality. Barth 
sounds out with true missionary zeal the call to repent of our 
audacious self-reliance and fearlessly to surrender ourselves to 
the single inescapable Reality—God, whom experience can 
never grasp but before whom we can only bow in humility. 
Barth stresses the Sovereign grace of God and lays emphasis 
upon the Divine element in Revelation to the exclusion of the 
human media through which it is received. Thus he says 
Revelation is never knowledge content which we can claim as 
our own possession but is something which is imparted to us 
moment by moment from God as we live in dependence on 
him. Barthianism leaves us disappointed in that it so dehuman- 
izes the revelation concept that it is difficult to see how revelation 
can be said to be given at all, while the theology of Lessing 
and Ritschel does not satisfy us in that such an undue stress 
was laid upon the human media that the divine content stood 
in jeopardy of being lost. To quote Professor De Moor writing 
in the Evangelical Quarterly : 
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“ It is a sine qua non of an adequate concept of revelation that such a juxta- 
position be maintained between the divine content and the human media that 
the divine be not lost in the human nor the human be lost in the divine. Either 
error is fatal. The first mistake was committed in the period from Lessing up to 
the World War. The Barthians are the contempory illustration of a departure 
on the other tangent. Broadly speaking the struggle is between Faith and Reason 
—the Barthians championing the former and the Lessing, Schleiermacher Ritsch- 
lian tradition representing the latter cause. The slogan of the first group may be 
said to be the classical utterance of Tertulian: ‘Credo, quia absurdum est’ and 
that of the other group the more modern sounding but none the less classical 
formula of Abelard: ‘ Credo ut intelligam.’” 


Ill 


Thus we have seen that Theologians have constantly 
been falling into the error of a one-sided dualism. Is such a 
position really inevitable ? I think not and venture to suggest 
that the Evangelicals alone hold the key to the solution of the 
problem of Faith and reason. The two are not antagonistic 
but complementary, each working within clearly defined 
boundaries which it may not pass but each contributing 
its part in a glorious unity. Let me quote Professor Arthur 
J. Thomson in a debate on “Are Religion and Science 
Irreconcilable ? ”’: 


““No Science and Religion are of a different order. Science describes nature 
answering the question ‘How?’ While religion interprets nature answering the 
question, ‘ Why?’ The so-called conflict between them is no conflict at all; it 
is a mistake which arises whenever Science or Religion stretches over its fixed 
boundaries and attempts to answer questions in the realm of the other. To ask 
whether a man can be both scientific and religious is as absurd as to doubt whether 
he can be both mathematical and musical.” 


In fact some of the greatest scientists of time have been 
at the same time the most sincere Christians. It is to that 
humility of mind which acknowledges its own limitations and 
imperfections and which is characteristic of true Evangelical 
Christianity that the greatest advances in Science and Theology 
come, for God Who is wont to hide the secrets of His Universe 
from those who are wise in their own conceits is still ready 
to reveal Himself to those who approach Him in humility and 
Faith. But it may be said what bearing has all this on the 
present position of Evangelicals and in closing I want to apply 
what I have said thus far. 

I do not presume to advise or criticize those who are 
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older in years and wiser in experience than myself but rather 
would I sound a call to fellow Evangelicals of my own age. 
The Evangelical position to my mind is the only one which 
has a future, for it is the only position which gives a satisfactory 
solution to the fatal dualism we have discussed. To the 
Evangelical Christian the Universe is a unity with God 
supremely revealed in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as its perspective centre. Our knowledge of God is wholly 
derived by Divine revelation which is apprehended by the 
gift and faculty of Faith; but once this gift has been received, 
the whole becomes transformed as a new dimension dawns 
upon us and is seen in perspective which makes the whole 
of life Christocentric. There should be no dualism in the 
attitude of the Evangelical Christian. Life is a whole, body, 
mind and spirit to be lived wholly unto the Lord who is the 
centre and supreme Sovereign of all. The title is ‘‘ The Present 
Position of Evangelicals”. It is in the nature of things that 
we live and move and have our being in the moving present 
and, or ever we can consider our present position it has already 
slipped into the past. Fellow Evangelicals, have we not some- 
times erred in dwelling too much in the past; we hear so often 
reiterated the cry, “ Back to the Reformation, Back to the 
Bible”. Rather let out watchword be that given by God to 
Moses: “ Speak to the children of Israel that they go forward.” 
Evangelicals have been living too much on the defensive; 
true we have a glorious heritage, but we have, if we will but 
enter in, a far more glorious future for we own allegiance to 
an unchanging Christ who shall shortly bring all things into 
subjection to Himself. 

Let us not waste our time by trying to bolster up our 
religion by recourse to scientific proofs. Science can never 
prove Theology and as someone said to me the other day, 
“We hear enough scientific lectures during the week without 
having to listen to a bad one on Sundays”. On the other 
hand let us not be guilty of departmentalizing our lives as, 
this part religious, and this part secular, but whatsoever we do 
let us do it heartily as unto the Lord, with an unswerving 
loyalty to the Christ of the Scriptures as the touchstone and 
mainspring of our lives. Evangelicals should be in the front 
rank of theological thought and scientific endeavour, for only 
they possess the key to an adequate synthesis of life. Let us then 
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lose our attitude of defensiveness as of those who fight a losing 
battle, and let us press on with true humility of heart in the 
steps of St. Paul that great exponent of Evangelic Christology. 
“Not as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect, but I follow after it that I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 

“Brethren I count not myself to have apprehended, but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things that are behind 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Arnotp ALpIs. 


University College, London. 





ANTI-SEMITISM? 


“Anp the Jews ?—they are at the bottom of all the troubles 
in the world to-day.” So said Ludendorff, the German master 
militarist, he who, when the German army overran Poland, 
signed the proclamation offering the Jews liberty and full 
civil rights, but he who, after the War, tried to drive the Jews 
from the professions. That is anti-Semitism. A 1923 dispatch 
from Riga begins: ‘‘ The annual pogrom season is continuing.” 
That is anti-Semitism in its worst form. Officious antagonism 
to the Jews on the part of the arch-Americans the Klu Klux 
Klan; two words in black capitals ver a Toronto lake shore 
bathing house, “ Gentiles only ”—that is anti-Semitism. My 
doctor called one day; we talked, among other things, about 
the Jews. This practitioner is a churchman, high up in the 
Masons, and a lecturer in one of our schools of science. Said 
he of some teachers: ‘‘ The rule for Jews is, Thou shalt not 
pass; I never allow a Jew one more mark than I can help.” 
He thinks it peculiar that they will not stay by themselves, but 
want to mix with ‘“‘ white men ”’. That attitude is anti-Semitism. 
Yes, technically anti-Semitism was a political movement 
in Germany last century; more of that anon: but the Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics, edited by Shailer Matthews and Gerald 
B. Smith, says it began with Antiochus Epiphanes (died 
164 B.c.); this, too, we shall question presently. Anyway, we 
seem justified in defining anti-Semitism as antipathy to Jews. 
To-day is the growth of yesterday, and to-morrow, the 
fruit of to-day. We shall divide our subject, then, into three 
parts—the orthodox number for preachers!|—and think of 
anti-Semitism of yesterday, of to-day, and of to-morrow. 


I 


First, Yesterday. What has history to show us of the 
beginnings, causes and results of the feeling against the Jews ? 
Henry Ford, in spite of his sad experience with anti-Semitic 


1A revised and enlarged paper delivered before the Oriental Society, University 
of Toronto. 
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propaganda in the Dearborn Independent some few years ago, 
may say that history is “‘ bunk”; the Greek proverb is nearer 
the truth: “ History is philosophy teaching by example.” 


The First Anti-Semite 


Consider The Ancient East. 

The first anti-Semite in a large way was Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt. The Hebrews were becoming too numerous; in 
the event of a war they might not be loyal. There must be 
a pogrom of the innocents, and a burden of taskmasters, 
“ work-chasers ”, as the Septuagint vividly calls them. 

It is a long way from the Exodus to the Fall of Samaria 
before Sargon of Assyria in 721 B.c., but there is the first 
definitely recorded removal of large numbers of the people 
from their own land. In 586 B.c. Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon 
destroyed Jerusalem, and thousands more left “the land of 
glory ”’ for a far country. 

From the Persian period comes the “inside story” of 
court intrigue recounted in the book of Esther. Surely it 
requires little historical imagination to see beneath the plot 
of Haman, “ The Jews’ enemy”’, dislike for the scattered 
and captive people to whom Esther the Beautiful would not 
at first admit that she belonged. 

In that fifth century before Christ the Jews who lived 
about six hundred miles up the Nile had a temple at Elephantiné, 
as modern discovery of some of their correspondence has shown; 
but another “ Jews’ enemy ”’, one Waidrang, vented his hate 
in its destruction. 

A worse enemy of the Jews was he whom the historical 
I Maccabees describes as “a sinful root” (i. 10), Antiochus 
“the God Manifest”. IV Maccabees represents him as asking 
Eleazer, an old priest and lawyer, to 


“do away with your humbug of reasoning, and take up a disposition that suits 
your age, and be a philosopher of the truth of the expedient” (5: 11); 


that is, in effect: “‘ Give over the worship of the Lord, accept 
Hellenism and its culture, and so enable me to consolidate the 
Seleucid Empire.” What a stronghold the Jews’ religion had 
upon them the martyrs of that period have born witness. Judas 
the Hammer struck well for the God of his fathers. 
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When Pompey became for the Romans “our hero of 
Jerusalem ” in 63 B.c., many Jews were taken to Rome. At 
least, that is Philo’s story. Cicero tells us, incidentally, that 
a large number were already there. Was it business that drew 
them, as it did others to Egypt and Greece ? 

The Decapolis of trans-Jordan had its “‘ main object, 
anti-Semitism, designed’, as the league was, ‘‘ to maintain 
Graeco-Roman life and institutions on foreign soil”, and so 
using its power “ not only against the Jew across the Jordan, 
but against Semites from any quarter” (J. McKee Adams, 
Biblical Backgrounds, pp. 82, 330). The Philistine Pentapolis 
was an earlier anti-Semitic league (ib., p. 152). 

At the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70 the Jewish nation 
suffered incomparably. According to Josephus more than 
““ 1,100,000 perished by famine and the sword”, and more 
than 90,000 were sold as slaves who were under seventeen 
years of age. It was then that Jews in large numbers were 
found in Europe. Emperor Hadrian, in the year a.p. 135, 
well nigh completed the work of blotting the Jews out of 
Palestine. These people had now lost their temple, city, and 
state. They have never regained them. 


““ The Capital of Most Countries” 


In the Roman world Israel, then, was widely spread, 
though thousands in Babylonia were outside the rule of the 
Imperial City. Herod Agrippa wrote Emperor Caligula that 
“ Jerusalem is the capital, not only of Judea, but most countries ”’. 

Thus spread abroad, the Hebrews had no little influence. 
They are said to have supplied the funds with which Caesar 
made himself master of the world (Wm. Dallmann, Paul, 
p- 59). There were a million in Egypt. No wonder they had 
large control of the corn market. Poppaea, first mistress, later 
wife of Nero, was a Jewess. 

In many ways the Jews got on amicably with the goyyim. 
Among the best seats in a theatre at Miletus was the inscription 
“Place of the Jews, also called ‘ God-Fearing’”. The masses 
who would consult magicians at Rome found them numerous 
in the Circus Maximus, many of them Jews (or Jewesses) 
who would use the sacred name Yhwh in their spells. 
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” «ce 


“* Stupidity”, “‘ Cowardice”’, “‘ Atheism” 


But withal there was no little hate of the Jews. Horace 
mildly scorned them, but Tacitus called them a “filthy race”, | 
Seneca, an “ accursed” one. Certain Stoics, Apion and others 
wrote books against them. Juvenal’s satire scorned those 


“who whiled away, 
Sacred to sloth, each seventh revolving day.” 


People said they were “haters of strangers’, “ inhos- 
pitable ’; yes, and “ atheists ’’—not that they were without 
a god, but without the gods. It was widely circulated that they 
worshipped an ass’s head. A papyrus reads, “‘ Now do you 
watch out for the Jews”. 

What change of status of the Jews did the so-called 
Christianization of the Empire make? Not a little in an empire 
where full civil rights and membership in the Christian Church 
were synonymous. John Chrysostom (died 407) “ trounced 
the Jews in matchless rhetoric’. Cyril of Alexandria (died 444) 
was responsible for terrible Jewish massacres in his city. In 
the sixth century we find ecclesiastical leaders urging the people 
against the followers of Moses. But on the whole the Jews 
seem to have lived in comparative quiet till the time of the 
Crusades. 


Ravening Lambs ! 


This will be a good point at which to remind ourselves, 
however we explain it, that religious liberty is quite a modern 
thing, in practice at least. Old Latimer (died 1555), greatest 
preacher of the English Reformation, jokingly said that the 
faggots that burned him would light a candle in England that 
would not be put out, but that same great man had approved 
the burning of Anabaptists. Jeremy Taylor (died about 1667) 
might write on Liberty of Prophesying, but it was a liberty only 
for those who believed the Apostles’ Creed. Cotton Mather 
(died 1728) called the founders of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony “‘ the unspotted lambs of the Lord ”, but those “‘ lambs ” 
could prove “‘ ravening wolves” and jail, fine and beat those 
who would not agree with their particular brand of religious 
liberty! 

But to return to the Jews, the event which brought down 
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vengeance on their unshielded heads was that long train of 
disasters, based on a foolish reverence for shrines, commonly 
known as The Crusades. When the eloquent soldier pilgrim 
Peter the Hermit (died 1115) aroused the emotions of Europe 
with his fervid oratory, the people said: “ But why march 
against the Saracens and wrest from them the grave of Christ, 
when the very murderers of the Lord are in our midst?” 
In their first attacks the crowd was content with “ baptizing ” 
the Jews, but soon the pouring of water was replaced by the 
shedding of blood. (It is only fair to record that Bernard of 
Clairvaux (died 1153), though he preached the Second Crusade 
and the righteousness of slaying the Saracens, did advocate 
the defence of the Jews.) Centuries of oppression and carnage 
began, of which we are still reaping the bitter fruits. The 
Crusades were the occasion, but the real causes, according to 
J. W. Parkes in his book The Few and His Neighbour, were 


“the hostility of the church, the separate organization of the Jews, and their 
wealth; a religious, a social, and an economical reason ”’ (p. 70). 


Christian Blood for the Passover ? 


Consider the oppressions to which Israel was subjected. 
The Jews generally were not allowed to hold land, a fact which 
had tremendous influence upon their character. In the twelfth 
century the rumour was common, so common that one Papal 
Bull denying it was issued fifteen times, that Jews murdered 
Christians and used their blood in the Passover and medicine. 
The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 demanded that all Jews 
wear distinctive dress—a demoralizing regulation. The Council 
of Basle in 1431 added restriction from the Universities—Jews 
are almost proverbially keen for education—enforcement of 
segregation in ghettos, and institution of conversional sermons. 
Pope Pius V in 1566 forbade any trade that would bring Jews 
into contact with “‘ Christians” except the buying of old 
clothes. The rag man could not have even the bones and the 
bottles! 

Conversional sermons! Yes, with compulsory attendance, 
for had He not said, “‘ Compel them to come in” ? Browning 
quotes a Diary by the Bishop’s Secretary, 1661, telling how “a 
crumb at least from (the church’s) conspicuous table here in 
Rome, should be, though but once yearly, cast to the famishing 
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dogs, under-trampled and bespitten-upon beneath the feet of 
the guests’, and how they were “ maternally brought—nay 
. . . hailed, as it were, by the head and hair, and against their 
obstinate hearts, to partake of the heavenly grace”. Then 
Browning imagines what the Jews said: 


“ Higgledy, piggledy, packed we lie, 
Rats in a hamper, swine in a stye, 
Wasps in a bottle, frogs in a sieve, 
Worms in a carcass, fleas in a sleeve. 
Hist! square shoulders, settle your thumbs 
And buzz for the bishop—here he comes. 


“ Bow, wow, wow—a bone for the dog! 
I liken his Grace to an acorned hog... . 


“Groan all together now, whee—hee—hee! 
It’s a-work, it’s a-work, ah, woe is me! 
It began, when a herd of us, picked and placed, 
Were spurred through the Corso, stripped to the waist; 
Jew-brutes, with sweat and blood well spent 
To usher in worthily Christian Lent. 


“It grew, when the hangman entered our bounds, 
Yelled, pricked us out to his church like hounds. 
It got to a pitch, when the hand indeed 
Which gutted my purse, would throttle my creed. 
And it overflows, when, to even the odd, 

Men I helped to their sins, help me to their God.” 


Perhaps a little about the relation of the various important 
nations to the history of this persecution will be in order. 


Persecute and Perish 


Let us begin with Spain, for here from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries was the greatest Jewish civilization, cherish- 
ing knowledge for its own sake, translating Aristotle from the 
Arabic, and so on. In “Christian ”’ Spain the Jews gained 
prominence. Ferdinand and Isabella had a Jew as minister 
of the exchequer. But with the fresh enthusiasm for uniformity, 
the Jews must turn or burn, become Romans or roamers. 
Massacres began in 1391. Many Jews accepted the form of 
the Catholic religion, but it was feared that they secretly 
practised the rites of Judaism; and so in 1480 the Inquisition 
was founded to prevent this. One Simon Morata wrote about 
1500: 
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“T am an old man and, though my palsied fingers tremble, I feel stronger 
as I commence to write. I have not long to live now, for soon they will cast my 
dismembered and aching body to the flames.” 


By 1492 the Jews were expelled. Some went north to 
Amsterdam and Hamburg. They assisted the rise of the towns 
in the sixteenth century. Most, however, went east and south. 
Many who landed in the north of Africa were murdered for 
the jewels which they were supposed to have swallowed! 
Consequent upon the loss of this one tenth of Spain’s popula- 
tion came her decline. Frederick the Great said: “‘ No nation 
ever persecuted the Jews and prospered.” 


“ Liver of Blaspheming Few” 


Some Jews who turned their faces north found an asylum 
in England. Scott’s Ivanhoe pictures “the despised Jew” 
in Isaac of York, and he makes that beautiful character, 
Rebecca, said to be based on that of a Jewess Scott met in 
Philadelphia, say to the knight Ivanhoe: 


“The sound of the trumpet wakes Judea no longer, and her despised children 
are now but the unresisting victims of hostile and military oppression.” 


Indeed in “‘ merry England ” between 500 and 1,500 men and 
their wives and children perished in a rising in York about 
that time (twelfth century). In the thirteenth century King 
John gave the Jews charters, in return, of course, for their 
services to him. The king had the Jews to furnish money with 
which to fight the barons. Greatly reduced by the exactions 
put upon them, the Jews were finally expelled by England in 
1290, and not allowed in again till the time of Charles II. 
The feeling against them may be seen in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
where the witches 


“Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poisoned entrails throw. . . 


that they may make it 


“For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 


‘ 


Among the 


‘ poisoned entrails” is 


“Liver of blaspheming Jew”! 
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The “‘ blaspheming Jew” was not granted citizenship till the 


year of the first Reform Bill, 1832. 
After frightful sufferings the Jews were finally expelled 
from France in 1394, and kept out for four hundred years. 


““ Burn the Synagogues ’’—Luther 


Germany is “ the classical land of anti-Semitism ”. When 
the Flagellants, those “ morbid fanatics” of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, walked, stripped to the waist, scourging 
themselves for their sins, to penance of their trickling blood 
they added virtue, they thought, by plundering and murdering 
the Jews of Frankfort and other places. In 1336 two knights, 
one of whom believed he had orders direct from Heaven to 
visit the sufferings of Christ upon the Jews, led 5,000 peasants 
in massacring all the Jews they could find in Rhineland, Alsace 
and Swabia. When the Black Death put one quarter of Europe 
in their graves, the Jews were to be blamed. Had not these 
bétes noirs poisoned the wells and springs ? And was not the 
poison a mixture of Christian hearts with the Wafer stolen from 
the churches? Did not Jewish doctors in Spain deliberately 
spread the plague? Luther at first was favourable to God’s 
ancient people, but later, in his book The Fews and their Lies, 
he advised that their synagogues be destroyed, their rabbis 
prohibited from teaching, and their wealth confiscated. 


Nordic vs. Few 


It was after the Franco-Prussian War that an attempt 
was made to give anti-Semitism a philosophic basis. In 1873 
Wilhelm Marr’s book, The Victory of Fudaism over Germanism, 
appeared. H. S. Chamberlain fanned the flame of the new 
anti-Semitism by attempting to prove that the last kingdom 
of Israel was not Jews at all, but an alien tribe, destroying the 
high civilization of Israel, and in his day still at its work of 
devastation. It was said that a Nordic hated a Jew by instinct, 
a peculiar psychology which many otherwise sensible people 
seem to hold to-day, even in Canada. 

But the anti-Semitism of the twenty-five years before 1900 
was followed by a golden age for German Jewry from 1900 
to 1918. Assimilation was the order of the day. Many Jews 
would out-German the Germans. 12,000 died in the Great 
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War on the side of the Huns, but when the War was lost to 
the Allies the old dée noir was to blame—the Jews had weakened 
the nation, 600,000 had ruined 60,000,000. And so Hitler 
and the Nazis, and their motto, “ Let us destroy Jewry ”, and 
the story of their excesses so recent that we need not review 
them here. Enough to quote this popular Nazi song: 


“When the Storm Trooper goes to fight, 
Then is he filled with courage; 
And when the Jew-blood spurts from the knife, 
Ha! then it goes better still.” 


Jews went to Poland in search of freedom, yet anything 
but freedom they found. In Vilna to-day may be seen Polish 
efforts to starve the Jews into utter degradation. The classical 
joke is that the Polish Jew lives on wind. Yet Poland’s industry 
is largely controlled by Jews. 

In the nineteenth century thé bulk of European Jewry 
was in Russia, where they were confined to specified provinces, 
were not allowed to live in the villages, and had to maintain 
themselves mostly by petty peddling and vending alcohol. 
In 1881 pogroms began in the south of Russia, and continued 
at intervals till recent years in the Ukraine. The Jew-killing 
caused as many as could to escape to the big towns of western 
Europe or to America, where the influx of large numbers of 
Jews of the poorest classes increased general dislike of Jewry. 
It was the Soviets who gave the Jews complete civil equality. 
Naturally! when some of their leaders were renegate Jews, 
like Trotsky and Marx back of him. A friend who had lived 
in the U.S.S.R. sang me a snatch of a popular song that told 
of the good times they had at Solomon’s house now that he had 
a job in the government. 


“* Eternal Aliens” 


To review the history of the Jews is to stand in amaze- 
ment and horror. Every other nation that has been so scattered 
has disappeared. But there are the Jews to-day more numerous 
than ever, and still separate. Sure, there has been racial inter- 
mixture, so that a Jew from Bokhara appearing in Jerusalem 
looks like a Mongolian when he stops at the wailing. wall to 
repeat the lament of Jeremiah; and yet, according to Max 
Radin, a Jew, “ racial admixture has never taken place on a 

23 
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large scale at any time ”’, so that the Jew is still a Jew. He 
is waterproof, the Red Sea could not drown him; he is fire- 
proof, the burning fiery furnace could not even scorch him. 
That popular writer on philosophy, Will Durant, has a section 

on “ The Odyssey of the Jews”, of which he asks: : 


“What drama could rival the grandeur of these sufferings, the variety of 
these scenes, and the glory and the justice of this fulfilment? What fiction could 
match the romance of this reality? ”’ 


Milman, in his History of the Fews, declares: 


“There perpetuity, their national immortality, is at once the most curious 
roblem to the political inquirer; to the religious man a subject of profound and 
P ae q 8 J P 
awful admiration. 


Without land, without armies, without power, it is a wonder 
that they are here, for they are nowhere wanted. I recall a 
cartoon of an old, white-whiskered Jew looking at the globe, 
held in his hand, and saying: ‘‘ No place for me!” “ Eternal 


> 66 


aliens ’’, “‘ people of the weary feet”, the Jews are ubiquitous. 


II 


To-day there are some 17 million Jews in the world, 
11 million in Europe, about 4} in America, some 250,000 
in Canada. The population of the world is said to have 
doubled in the last century, but the number of Jews has 
been multiplied by 5. (In 1700 there were 3,000,000, in 
1887 5,500,000.) A century ago 83 per cent were in Europe 
and only .3 per cent in America; but now the city of the world 
with the largest Jewish population is Greater New York with 
between 1,750,000 and 2,000,000 (nearly half of the Jews 
in the U:S.). A few years ago (1923) some fiend for figures 
counted the number of Cohens in the telephone book, and 
found 65,000, while the Smiths numbered only 58,000. (The 
Browns, of course, are an unknown quantity!) 

But think of the influence of this little nation. Only those 
who do not know “act as if the Jew stopped thinking 2,000 
years ago”. The list of world names is long, but take these 
well known to us: in art, Mendelssohn, for music, Heine for 
poetry, Sarah Bernhardt, “the divine Sarah’, for the stage; 
in philosophy, Spinoza, whom Renan called “the greatest 
Jew of modern times”, and Bergson; in psychology, Freud, 
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the psycho-analyst; in science, Einstein, the incomprehensible; 
in politics, Disraeli, Queen Victoria’s favourite minister, Earl 
Rufus Daniel Isaacs Reading, chief justice of Britain during 
the War, viceroy of India from 1921-1926, and Henry 
Morgenthau, the efficient U.S. ambassador at Constantinople 
during the War; in Christian scholarship, Neander and 
Edersheim. 


Fewish Hold on Business 


Think of what a place they hold in the professions as 
doctors, lawyers, and journalists. Think of the Jewish hold 
on business: what a proportion of the garment industry of 
Toronto is in the hands of Jews, at the end of the nineteenth 
century the theatres of how many lands were owned by Jews, 
and how large a part of the motion picture business they control 
to-day! It has been said that six Jews, heads of monopolies, 
meeting in London, could determine the fate of the nations. 

But with all their influence Israel is still hated. We select 
but a few of many recent examples. 

In Salonika in 1931 friction between Greeks and the 
large community of Jews led to riots, with the burning of 
synagogue, school and houses. 

Hebrew students of Czecho-Slovakia have had to go to 
Italy to study, and those of Eastern Europe who could raise 
the funds, to France. 

But Germany—ah, Nazi Germany! To such a pass has 
hatred come that Great Britain, United States and other nations 
are seeking some means of mass emigration for the Jews whose 
lot there is hopeless. 


“It is Enough to Damn Them that They are Fews” 

What of the Anglo-Saxon countries? Let us be frank: 
Do we really want the Jews? Do we like them? Do we at 
least treat them as equals ? In Harper’s a man from New York 
wrote on “ The Gentility of the Gentiles”. He talked of 
“summer colonies” and their differences, “‘ but”, said he, 


“in one respect they are all alike: Wherever we can afford to go, we can’t ask 
the Rosenblatts down for a week-end. 

“The Rosenblatts differ in no way from the typical family at any of our 
moderate-priced colonies—except, of course, that they have more brains... . 
Yet it is enough to damn them that they are Jews.” 
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Is it true? Are not most of us like the Englishman who was 
asked for a contribution of a shilling to help find the lost Ten 
Tribes, but who replied: “I'll give you a guinea if you will 
go and lose the other two.” I remember a former professor — 
of Old Testament I had, saying that if it had been left to us 
we should never have made the Hebrews the chosen people. 
The modern writer emphasizes it with “ octosyllabic insolence ”’: 


* How odd 
Of God 
To choose 
The Jews!” 


With that feeling of revulsion everywhere, we cannot 
wonder at a Hebrew lawyer in Chicago saying: ‘“‘I hate the 
Jews! I hate myself!” Nor can we be surprised to find a 
number of American universities passing such regulations as 
will, without naming them, prohibit Jews from attending, as 
one result of which you may find 250 or more American Jewish 
students of medicine in Scottish universities to-day. 

No, the Jew tells the awful truth when he says: “ We 
are not wanted anywhere.”’ One observer quoted in The Jnter- 
national Review of Missions says: “‘ Probably not since the 
Crusades has anti-Semitism been so universal.” The revival 
of race consciousness, of which we shall speak presently, has 
only fanned this flame. A Jew in big business said to me: 
“Hitler makes the Hebrew Jew-conscious.” 


Prophecy Fulfilled 


Surely the words of Moses have been fulfilled again: 


“ Among these nations you shall have no ease, nor shall there be a resting- 
place for the sole of your foot, but the Lorp shall give you there an anxious mind, 
spent eyes, and a despondent spirit; your life shall be lived in suspense; you shall 
live in fear day and night, and never be certain about your life; in the morning 
you shall say, ‘ O that it were evening!’ and in the evening you shall say, ‘ O that 
it were morning! ’—because of the terror of mind which frightens you and the 
sights that you see”” (Deuteronomy 28: 65-68, Dr. T. J. Meek’s translation). 


The antipathy will not be denied by anyone, but what of 
the reasons for it? 

It is mere trifling to say it is the Jew’s physique. The 
hooked nose may be tell-tale, but one recalled that the young 
radicals Coleridge and Wordsworth, much taken with the 
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Dutch Jew’s philosophy, used to talk about ‘ Spy-nosa ”’, 
and the spy sent by the authorities to watch them, took this 
to be a reference to his own proboscis! Anyway, only 14 per 
cent of the Jews in the world have such a nose! “ Abi, abi,” 
she says, “ my hands are tired talkin’ to y’u.” Yes, but they 
say that Sir Wilfred Laurier could say more with a turn of the 
hand than some politicians can in a whole speech. 

Now can we find anything in the German theory that a 
Nordic hates a Jew by instinct, as wolves keep away from fire. 
We do not hate people by instinct, but by association. 


The Few a Scapegoat 


And so modern hate of the Jews comes from she historical 
background of hate. For centuries the Jews have been hated, 
therefore, they are hated to-day. It is very natural to abhor 
an alien race. Witness the feeling against Southern negroes 
which anyone who has been South can acquire easily. To a 
large extent the remark attributed to Bismark is true, the Jew 
“is what you have made him”. A kicked pup will skulk, 


and it is not to be wondered at if he bites. Often the Jew has 
served as a convenient scapegoat. Witness the Black Death; 
witness the so-called ‘‘ Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion ”’, 
supposed to reveal a super-committee of Jews, symbolized by a 
snake, self-propagating from the time of Solomon, deliberately 
wrecking civilizations. Of: course, the document is an old 
forgery, a repetition of what was done in medieval Spain, but 
some whirlwind preachers have used it to explain “ the cause 
of the Depression”. This last is but one example of the way 
in which historic hatred of the Jew has come down to our 
day. 

; But what of the Jew, does he not make himself hated ? 
Men are apt to be jealous of their general ability. 1 recall a 
fellow student of undergraduate days who would write both a 
Latin examination and a Hebrew one in the time alloted for 
one paper, and get firsts in both. Who is the boy that gets 
the thirteen firsts in the Upper School examination in June, 
and wins several scholarships? A Jew. In the Scandinavian 
countries the Jews are about one in 650 of the population, 
but of the four best known Scandinavians of to-day, Nansen, 
Sven Hedin, Niels Bohr and Brandes, three are of more or less 
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Jewish origin. The Jew fears he cannot be equal, and so he 
is bound to be superior. 

But Jewish adility has been and is displayed particularly 
in matters of finance. Not all Jews have this ability, for example. 
the 80,000 dark-skinned Jewish farmers of Abyssinia. But Jews 
got a good start in business in Babylon to which Nebuchadnezzar 
took them. In the Middle Ages, prohibited from holding land, 
the Jews of Europe, if they would have wealth, must have it 
in money or jewels, which could be carried easily from place 
to place. Forced to buy old clothes and be petty peddlers, they 
developed the proverbial “ Jew’s eye”. The Church did not 
distinguish between legitimate interest and extortion, and 
prohibited all usury; and so, excluded from other trades, Jews 
became money lenders. To-day more than 70 per cent of the 
Jewish people are engaged in trade and industry, almost 7 per 
cent in professional and governmental occupations, and about 
5 per cent in agriculture. Had Jews no special ability in finance, 
they would have learned nothing from history, yet their control 
of money makes them all Shylocks to the Gentiles. The just 
retort of the Hebrew would be that his money has raised nations. 
The maritime supremacy of Venice was in no small part due to 
its Jews. Weare told that Jews financed the voyage of Columbus. 
Perhaps you have heard of the man riding on a train, who turned 
to the man beside him and said: “ You’re a Jew?” “ Yes, 
I am a Chew.” “ They won’t allow Jews in the village where 
I live.” “* Vell, dat’s vy it’s a village.” Bismarck said: “* The 
principal ground of annoyance toward the Jew lies in their 
superiority in money-making.” 

To-day, as at the end of last century, another reason for 
general distrust of Jews is their adherence to the extreme left in 
politics. Think of Russia. Then remember that a large per 
cent of Communist agitators abroad are Jews. The Hebrew 
people can be loyal to the nation that shelters them, of course. 
In 1915, 550,000 Jews were in the ranks, double the proportion 
of Gentiles; while in Germany the man who organized and 
directed the wonderfully efficient railway transportation of the 
Kaiser’s troops was Herr Arthur Ballen, a Jew, who was later 
compelled to commit suicide. Nevertheless a Jew feels another 
loyalty, an international one, that makes the strong nationalist 
suspicious of him. 
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A Race Become a Religion 


Then we must mention the religious difference, an old cause 
of antipathy. Israel has been since a.p. 135 a race and a religion, 
and a race because a religion. When Palestine was no longer 
theirs, the Hebrew Bible was a “ portable fatherland”. As the 
Apocryphal Ezra says, the Gentiles were mere spittle. Their 
people were the Chosen Race. Like the Mormons of the last 
century, the Jews have long said: “ We are a superior people; 
we are a persecuted people.” To-day, especially in the West, 
liberal thought has made such inroads that, to quote Ludwig 
Lewisohn: “ A Jew need not believe anything.” And many 
of them don’t. Perhaps 80 per cent of American Jewry is 
religiously adrift. In Chicago there are as many Jews as in 
all Palestine, but only 9,000 families are officially connected 
with the synagogue. But still, the separateness that arose 
as religious tabus, kosher regulations and the like, has 
remained. 

And this gulf those who call themselves Christians have 
widened. I am afraid that the experience of Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise is little more than typical of their attitude: “ A blessed 
old lady ” found him on the banks of the Jordan, washing his 
hands in the river. 


“ She said, ‘ Jew, Jew, what are you doing with your Jewish hands in my 
Christian river?’ 

“Well it was rather difficult to explain to her that long before her great 
grandfather ever took a bath, my fathers waded and marched through that river.” 


A Grievous Error 


But after all, when we try to get away from that feeling 
we expressed as children by calling them Sheenies, and by’ 
holding our noses at the mention of their garlic, anti-Semitism 
is, from every standpoint, 4 grievous error. 

Physically, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, the Apostle to the 


nations, said, amidst the “ glory that was Greece”, that God 
“made from one every nation of men to dwell upon the face 
of the earth ” (Acts xvii. 26). Hear Shylock: 


“ If you prick us, shall we not bleed? If you tickle us, shall we not laugh? 
If you poison us, shall we not die?” 
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Morally, anti-Semitism is barbarous in denying human 
rights. If we must live, we should also let live! What is this 
race of wandering Jews to do? 


Our Fewish Fesus 


Religiously, anti-Semitism is a crime against the brethren 
of Christ. As the writer to the Hebrews says, “ Our Lord 
sprang out of Juda” (vii. 14)—some British-Israelites to the 
contrary. The Christ, we Christians believe, is Jesus; this Jesus 
was distinguished from others of that common name as the 
Man of Nazareth, a village of Galilee. To Him Jerusalem was 
“the city of the great King”. That city He loved so much 
that He wept over its rejection of Himself and its consequent 
ruin, which He foresaw. When this Traveller met the outcast 
Samaritan of Sychar, His tact did not obscure the truth that 
“salvation is from the Jews ” (John iv. 22). All the writers of 
both our holy books, the Old Testament and the New, were 
Jews, with the probable exception of Luke. Dr. Parker was 
once walking down Princes Street, Edinburgh, with a friend, 
when, meeting a Jewish pedlar, he took off his hat to him. A 
friend at his side asked him why he did it, and in his somewhat 
grandiloquent style he answered: 


“To whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises; whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed forever” (Romans 9: 4, 5). 


“Who taught you tender Bible tales 
Of honey lands, of milk and wine, 
Of happy, peaceful Palestine, 
Of Jordan’s holy harvest vales? 
Who gave the patient Christ, I say, 
Who gave your Christian creed? Yea, yea, 
Who gave your very God to you? 
Your Jew, your Jew, your hated Jew.” 


We do not say so, but I fear many of us act like an ignorant 
old woman of my acquaintance, who at a women’s prayer 
meeting became very much excited, as she recounted that 
someone had told her the unbelievable thing that Christ was 
a Jew: “ No, my Jesus was no Jew ”! 

To sum up our argument so far, then: Yesterday, the 
Jews, spread throughout the Roman world, generally by force, 
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disfranchised by the ‘‘ Christianization ” of the Empire, living 
thereafter as persecuted minorities in various European countries, 
suffered such untold hardships that they were bent, twisted 
every-which-way, though never broken. To-day, they are not 
wanted because they were not wanted yesterday, because of 
their ability and the hold they have on a great portion of the 
possible business of our lands; because in matters of state they 
are apt to be radical, and in matters of religion, separate. Yet 
from every standpoint anti-Semitism is wrong. 


Ill 


Now what of so-morrow ? What is the solution of this 
complex and perplexing problem? That is a hard question, 
and needs a Solomon to answer it, but we may venture a 
suggestion or two. . 


“* Moses”’ Become “ Mosley” 


To begin with, assimilation is evidently not the solution. 
Judging from his history, the Jew, like the Hebrew prophet 
the sea-monster swallowed, cannot be digested. Intoxicated 
with European culture German Jews have tried to be Germans, 
but the Nazis soon found out who were Aryans and who were 
not. In this country Jews may change a syllable of the name 
Moses and get Mosley, or alter a couple of letters in another 
name and get Gordon, but they are still Jews. The big business 
Jew I mentioned said to me: “I am an American. Judaism 
to me is not a nationality, only a religion.” But he also said, 
“Hitler makes the Hebrew Jew-conscious.” If we may believe 
Ludwig Lewisohn, himself also a Jew: 


“* Our assimilationist may never think a Jewish thought or read a Jewish book. 
In the essential character of all his passions as well as his actions he remains a Jew. 
. . « The cause of modern anti-Semitism is assimilation, the occasion of modern 
anti-Semitism is war.” 


If assimilation is not the solution, is Palestine ? In part, 
most certainly. 

Israel has always shown some degree of homesickness. 
They would not “ forget thee, O Jerusalem”. At the end 
of the Passover, they say: ‘‘ We eat this Passover here, next 
year in Jerusalem.” The Marranos of Portugal, 5,000 families 
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of Jews, have been in the Roman Church since 1 500; but when 
Portugal recently granted religious liberty, a large group of 
them asked the Jerusalem rabbinate for re-admission to the 
Jewish faith, saying: “We . . . never cease speaking of our 
return to Jerusalem.” 

The turning point for the history of Palestine to-day is, 
of course, the Balfour Declaration of 1917, for the granting 
of which a Jewish war scientist influenced Britain. Ben Samuel 
wrote in 1920: 

“ Half in hope, half in fear, 
Stood Israel by San Remo’s gate, 


Thither summoned to appear 
For decision of his fate. 


“Joy and gladness fills the earth. 
Every heart thrills through and through: 
Israel has received re-birth, 
The world to itself proves true.” 


Since then much has been done to re-establish “ the land 
of Israel’’. In 1918 there were 60,000 Jews in Palestine, now 
there are 450,000 and some 800,000 Moslems. In 1926 there 
were 3,000 immigrants per month, but the Depression and its 
financial stringency—or “ stingency ”’ ?—reduced that. In 1935 
over 60,000 immigrated, but last year only something over 
6,000. For egged on by outside anti-British influence (“‘ Pales- 
tine has become the front door to the East”) the Arabs are 
fighting a civil war against further Jews immigration. 


“The Wilderness Shall Blossom as the Rose” 


The accomplishments of the last few years have been 
amazing transformations and parts like the Plain of Esdralon 
that were almost a desert waste; have been made to “‘ blossom 
as the rose’’. King George V Jubilee Forest is a million adar, 
cypress, etc., planted on the hills of Nazarethe We may now 
buy Jaffa oranges in Toronto, and I must say I like them 
better than Sunkist of the same price. But only about 7 per 
cent of the land has been transformed. Industry, electric power 
from old Jordan, building of a fine harbour at Haifa (already 
too small), and other things have kept pace with agriculture. 
A few years ago the Government of Palestine had a surplus 
of $25,000,000; last year this was greatly reduced, though 
still a surplus. 
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Nor has the cultural element been neglected. Think of 
the effect of the reviving of the Hebrew language. Yiddish, 
akin to German, was the tongue of nine-tenths of Jewry, but 
Eliezer ben Yehudah, for twenty years looked upon as crazy, 
did not die in 1922 until he had seen—and heard—his dream, 
Hebrew as the spoken tongue of his people there. Education 
from the primary grades right up through the University on 
Mount Scopus is carried on in what was once to the Jews 
what Latin is to the Romanist. 

But what has the re-conquest of Palestine done for Jewry 
outside of the Holy Land? Much. It offers, providing the 
present disorders are settled, a unifying bond for the Hebrews 
of the world. It gives them a voice among the nations through 
their official Zionist Organization. It provides at least a hope 
for Jews who are hopelessly down-trodden in Poland, Germany 
and elsewhere, for here is a place where, in time, they may 
become, as they are nowhere else, a self-determining people. 

But the Zionist ideal presents many limitations. For one 
thing, to buy back the land, for most of it a few Arabs own, 
is very costly. Then, even if the Jews owned all of it and used 
all that is usable, a conservative estimate of the possibilities 
of Palestine without Trans-Jordania is that it would support 
not more than 3 million people (the present population t otals 
1,350,000), and there are 17 million Jews in the world to-day. 


4A New Day? 


No, for these and other reasons, Palestine offers only a 
partial solution of anti-Semitism. The final one, when it comes, 
must be spiritual. 

Among the last words of the Lord Jesus are these of 
significance: 


“Jerusalem shall be trodden down by nations till the opportunities of the 
nations be completed” (Luke 21: 24). 


and that word is taken up by Paul in Romans, where speaking 
of the relation of national Israel to the Gospel of the grace of 
God he says: 


“ Partial callousness has come to Israel until the fulness of the nations come 
in, and thus all Israel shall be saved” (11: 265f.). 

“ For if the casting off uf them be the reconciliation of the world, what will 
the reception be if not life from the dead?” (v. 15). 
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Is there a curse upon the Jews? Their history looks like it. 
But if our interpretation of these Scriptures be right, the curse 
will be lifted. Are we seeing the beginnings of this new day in 
our time? A new Jerusalem has been planned and is being 
built. Over half of the population of Jerusalem is now Jewish. 
Furthermore, there is a manifest change in the Jews’ attitude 
toward Jesus. Most Jews are now ashamed of the infamous 
Toldoth Feshu, the Talmudic birth story of Jesus, which even 
Thomas Hardy descended so low as to use. Voices may now 
be heard, even among the orthodox, acknowledging that He 
was the greatest of the Jews. I repeat the question: Are these 
the first glimmerings of the dawn of a new day? 

Dr. R. H. Glover, the well-informed author of World-Wide 
Missions, says: ‘‘ The Jew has become a factor of prime import- 
ance in every civilized nation.” Yes, and he is bound to be 
a tremendous force for good or evil. A Chassid rabbi prayed 
thus: ‘“‘O Lord of the world, redeem Israel; and if Thou wilt 
not, redeem the Gentiles.” We may pray: “‘O Lord of the 


world, redeem Israel and redeem the Gentiles, Amen.” 





W. Gorpon Brown. 
Baptist Seminary, Toronto, Canada. 











THE INFLUENCE OF CALVIN’S DOCTRINE 
OF THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


With this title! Dr. John Victor Bredt, Professor in Marburg, 
has published a Work which for more than one reason deserves 
the attention of all members of the Reformed Churches in 
Germany and elsewhere. 

To begin with, it is the second volume of a new series 
of theological studies such as German Calvinists have long 
desired but have for long not been able to achieve. There have 
already appeared successive ‘‘ Contributions to the History and 
Doctrine of the Reformed Church” by Professor Dr. W. 
Goeters, Pastor D. W. Kolfhaus, Professor D. Otto Weber- 
Gottingen, and the writer of this article. The well-known 
Educational Publishing Company in Neukirchen, which, under 
the guidance of Pastor Schneider; formerly pastor in Barmen, 
is forming itself more and more into a workshop of Reformed 
Literature, practical and scientific, has taken the enterprize in 
hand most helpfully. Bredt’s book is the second of the series; 
the first, on “‘ Predestination and Responsibility in Calvin ” 
by Dr. Paul Jakobs, appeared in 1937. 

The author of the book that concerns us here was for 
long a member of the Presidential Council of the Reformierte 
Bund of Germany, and at the same time was very active in 
politics. He is now Professor of Church-Law, and as such has 
already published a three-volume Work “ New Evangelical 
Church-Law for Prussia”, a work unique both in spirit and 
character. In this he had already devoted a special chapter to 
his home-Church which so many of his fore-fathers had served 
as presbyters in Elberfeld and Barmen-Gemarke. Out of this 
chapter the new book has grown as a result of much more 
penetrating and fundamental study including research into 
archives. 

The Church of the Lower Rhine carried over its ancient 
Presbyterial and Synodal Constitution, although in modified 


1 Die Verfassung der reformierten Kirche in Cleve-Fulich-Berg-Mark. 
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form, into the Prussian Union through the Rhenish-Westfalian. 
Church-Order of 1835. It is therefore the mother of all the 
Presbyterial and Synodal Orders (still further weakened it must 
be said) which in the nineteenth century gradually found an ~ 
entrance into all the Evangelical Church Constitutions of 
Germany. Hence an extensive and still growing literature has 
dealt with it, its origin, and the Church Life which unfolded 
itself in its congregations and Synods. Bredt can take the 
credit of having worked through the material for the first time 
from the point of view of the jurist and historian of Law, in 
spite of the older works of Jacobson which offer rather a col- 
lection of materials. He writes: “For our Reformed fore- 
fathers on the Lower Rhine the Constitution of the Church 
was something so important that it could not be separated 
from the nature of the Church. The Church was the house 
in which they lived intimately, and which coloured their whole 
lives. Now the framework of this Church consisted in its 
Constitution ” (p. 10). 

Now what Bredt understands by the word Constitution is 
clear from the fourteen sections into which, apart from the 
Foreword and the Conclusion, the book is divided: The Church 
(pp. 13-29); The Confession of Faith (pp. 30-50); The Con- 
gregations (pp. 51-64); Church Law (pp. 65-72); The 
Constitution (pp. 78-105); The Preachers (pp. 106-138); 
The Schools (pp. 139-147); The Presbytery (148-170); The 
Synods (pp. 171-209); Worship (pp. 210-237); The Sacra- 
ments (pp. 238-259); Marriage Law (pp. 260-280); Church 
and State (pp. 281-312); Financial Management (pp. 313-326). 
In such a comprehensive scheme many facts hitherto unknown 
even to the best scholars are brought to light, and many acute 
observations are made which tempt us to linger over them and 
discuss them. But the author himself bids us not to judge his 
work in the details but to read the whole (p. II) and we shall 
gladly concern ourselves mainly with the Conclusion (pp. 
327-338), but must make a few critical remarks on what is 
brought forward there. 

“The Reformed Free Church on the Lower Rhine,” so 
he says, “takes a unique place in German history. Its origin 
lay in the idea of ‘ the Community ’ which here expressed itself 
in the religious sphere. For the first time in German lands a 
people itself took its fate into its own hand and chose its own 
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confession without troubling about the will of any prince. But 
it was not only a movement of Faith but also a movement of 
culture, which embraced the whole man and coloured his out- 
ward life.. Faith and conception of life formed a complete 
whole; Calvinism showed itself not only in the Worship of the 
Church but also in the vocational life. So it also happened 
that the Reformed in Cleve-Julich-Berg-Mark were every- 
where the leading merchants. It is a culturally exclusive 
community that manifests itself on the Lower Rhine, and its 
traces are still everywhere recognizable” (p. 327). 

Who would not rejoice at this energetic acknowledgement 
of the vitality, freedom and power of evangelical Reformed 
Christianity? Yet a few sentences as they stand open the door 
to misunderstandings; e.g. especially ‘“‘ a people itself took its 
fate in its own hand”. Never does a people choose its faith 
for itself, but receives it as a gift; a Church never arises from 
the people but from the Spirit of the Lord. Bredt naturally 
would not deny this. The question is simply to understand 
what is meant by “ the idea of community ” in which he sees 
the characteristic feature of the Church of the Lower Rhine. 

In the fundamentally important chapter on The Church 
(pp. 13-29) Bredt gives it as his opinion that the Reformed 
Church Constitution did not originate with Calvin and Geneva, 
but that its roots are to be found among the Huguenots in 
France; for here, in opposition to the Catholic Crown and the 
old Church, the idea of community found expression. Each 
believer decides personally to attach himself to the little group 
of the Reformed, and so arises the community, the Church 
(p. 15 f.). At the same time this proceeding can have nothing 
to do with English Congregationalism or Independency, from 
which the Continental Reformed are clearly distinguished by 
their Synods (p. 20). Here Bredt is obviously wrong. In 
reality Calvin was (with obligations to Butzer) the creator of 
the Reformed conception of the Church. Out of this developed 
the constitution of the congregation, the lowest organization, 
already to all intents in Geneva. The higher organizations, the 
Synods, appear about the same time in France, the Netherlands 
and Scotland. The method of forming a Church according to 
the Reformed conception is as follows. The Lord of the Church 
calls forth witnesses to the Gospel and gives them somehow 
opportunity to preach the Word. His Spirit works living 
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faith, to begin with at least in a small group. In that living 
faith lies immediately the impulse to union. Christ plants his 
disciples as members in His body and so is formed round 
Word and Sacrament a community of faith, love and discipline, 
i.e. a congregation. Preferably this happens in alliance with | 
the local authorities, for then the preaching of the Gospel is 
directed to all and is therefore a public matter—not a matter 
of obscure corners or conventicles. Where that is wholly im- 
possible the Congregation must nevertheless be planted and 
maintained, whether in obscurity under the Cross and perse- 
cution, or through emigration, or, where it is at all possible 
through the erection of a free Church alliance by means of 
Synods, even where the State is otherwise minded. The idea 
of Community is everywhere of the highest importance. How 
else could there ever arise such free independent congregations 
and Synods? But it is not the only factor. Rather the charac- 
teristic of the Reformed conception of the Church, and of its 
Constitution equally, lies in the fact that the idea of Institu- 
tion and the idea of Community are closely intertwined,—that 
it is defined indeed in opposition to Catholicism and Lutheran- 
ism on the one hand which in reality know only the idea of 
Religious Institution and on the other hand against Congre- 
gationalism which has little more than the idea of Religious 
community. 

In this point of quite fundamental importance Bredt’s 
view must be corrected. But that does not hinder us—to return 
now to his concluding survey—from rejoicing in his defence of 
the Reformed Church of the Lower Rhine against the reproaches 
of such famous authors as Goebel in his History of the Christian 
Life, or Simons in his Synodal and General-Synodal Book. 
When he himself accuses the leading theologians in the Synod 
of “ remarkably servile and sometimes directly unworthy con- 
duct ” towards the authorities (p. 333, etc.), the criticism is to 
be explained in part at least as due to the misconception just 
mentioned. On the other hand we have complete sympathy 
with what he notes as a desideratum at this point. “‘ What the 
General-Synod lacked was a Legal Procurator (Syndicus), who 
would not be armed with governmental powers, but who would 
be in a position to explain to the government ‘in serviceable 
legal and political form’ the mind and aims of the Church” 
(p. 334). Incontestably there was a lack here; nevertheless the 
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yoking of the Synodal Constitution with the Territorial State- 
Consistorial System as practised since 1835 seems to have been 
not quite so ruinous as Bredt assumes. 

On the last pages of his book stand these significant 
sentences: “ The genuine Calvinistic’ spirit dwelt much less in 
the preachers than in the members of the community. 

The innumerable nameless Elders mostly humble people ir in 
insignificant congregations, were the people who gave the 
Reformed Church its proper impress and maintained it... . 
They knew that the Church could be maintained by no one 
else save its own members. Therefore they were never back- 
ward, even in Julich and Berg, in carrying on difficult struggles 
with the Catholic Officials and Judges wherever these went 
beyond their jurisdiction. This continuous if obscure service 


of the Elders . . . was the most valuable thing which the 
Reformed Free Church of the Lower Rhine had to show” 
(p- 336 f.). 


These words not only contain a highly satisfactory his- 
torical truth but they are also indicative of the spirit that 
pervades the book of this descendant of a family which has 
given many Elders to the service of the Church. We have 
nothing further to add save the wish that the Spirit of God 
may through the preaching of His Word continue to produce 
such fruit; that for His Church to-day also such Elders and such 


members may continue to arise. 


A. Lane. 
University of Halle, Germany. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CALVIN’S LEHRE VON STAAT UND KIRCHE? 


Catvin’s Teaching about the Church, the State, and Society has a quite peculiar 
importance at the present time, not only in view of the hostile and ill-documented 
attacks so often made upon it, but also because of its intrinsic historical interest 
and permanent value. This monumental work of painstaking scholarship will be 
warmly welcomed by all who desire an exhaustive and carefully balanced account 
of this aspect of the Reformer’s thought. The Institutio is naturally basic here as 
elsewhere, but Dr. Bohatec has searched the Commentaries, the Homilies, the 
Correspondence—in short the entire voluminous Works of Calvin, in order to 
bring together all that can throw light on his ideas, and has succeeded in organizing 
the whole into an impressive logical system. He is at pains to show that even 
the Homilies, where they touch on social and political matters, are not “ merely 
edifying ”’ in the sense of being “ unreal”, but are didactic and logical treatments 
of these themes. In all his thinking, preaching, and activity, Calvin was in intimate 
contact with the actualities of political and legal and social life, not only in Geneva 
but also in France, from which he never ceased to regard himself as an exile. Not 


least valuable, then, is the long Section (pp. 197-266) which places Calvin’s 


“ 


political philosophy in relation to “ the realities of contemporary politics”. But 
Calvin was also a trained Humanist, and his indebtedness to the ancients, particu- 
larly Plato, Aristotle and Cicero, is defined. His problems, moreover, are those 
which had long exercised the Medieval theologians and publicists. Fruitful com- 
parison with their writings is therefore an important feature of this study. On all 
crucial points his resemblance to, and divergence from, other Reformers, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwingli and Butzer, are carefully discriminated; and finally Calvin’s 
modern interpreters are faithfully dealt with. Troeltsch who wrongly asserts a 
sectarian tendency in Calvin’s conception of the Church; Weber who attempts 
to fasten on Calvin the responsibility for the growth of Capitalism; and Sohm 
who finds a catholicizing tendency in the prominence given by Calvin to Church- 
organization and Church Law. Though here he is in the region of controversy 
Dr. Bohatec preserves a purely objective attitude and a dry scientific manner 
which betrays no “ enthusiasm ”’, let alone partisanship. Never-the-less his admira- 
tion for the great Reformer is never in doubt, however restrained may be his 
expression of it. 

The wealth of problems raised and discussed makes it impossible even to 
summarize the contents of the book. Only a few of the more outstanding can be 
referred to. Fundamental to all medieval political philosophy is the conception 
of Natural Law as a Law prior to and superior to the positive Law of states, a 
Law by conformity with which positive Law is no mere expression of arbitrary 
will and force, but is just and reasonable. Now Bohatec holds that this conception 
is powerfully present in Calvin, no doubt in a somewhat special form. For Calvin, 
Natural Law is identical with the Moral Law and its main requirements are 
Equity and Love of neighbour; its source is not the unaided human reason but the 
Will of God. Knowledge of it and feeling for it are due to the Common Grace 


1 Calvin's Lehre von Staat und Kirche. By Josef Bohatec, Professor in the University 
of Vienna. (Marcus, Breslau.) 
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of God, and without these no political order would be possible for man. They 
are, however, a God-given endowment of human nature. From them proceed, 
and by them are limited and justified, all forms of positive Law. So far Calvin 
is in general agreement with Medieval thought, but while Medieval theologians 
had founded on Natural Law a Right of Resistance, Calvin does not go so far. 
He lived in an age of growing political stability and social complexity, when the 
dangers of anarchy were more to be feared, and himself shared to the full the 
contemporary “ feeling for order”. Hence for him the problem of resistance 
was a difficult one. Without being a believer in the divine right of existing govern- 
ments he firmly held that any government was better than anarchy, and Bohatec 
rightly calls him a “ legitimist”. If we might call him a conservative to-day, 
in his own day his position is more properly to be regarded as that of a progressive. 
What is interesting is that his followers in France, Scotland and the Netherlands 
should have, with good reason no doubt, improved on his teaching in this respect. 

Furthermore we have been taught by Doumergue to regard Calvin as the 
founder of modern Democracy. Bohatec shows that this is at least an overstatement. 
In fact for Calvin, here following Aristotle, Democracy is almost the name of a 
political disease. What is important is orderly government, and discussion of forms 
of government is to him a vain inquiry. He leans however to Aristocracy with 
some mixture of Democracy, in the form of popular election of magistrates. For 
this form he finds a justification in reason and in historical experience. But what 
weighs with him most is, perhaps, the belief that this form of government existed 
in Israel from Moses to Saul. That a Biblicism of this sort did actually dominate 
the political conceptions of early English Puritanism is indubitable, and some 
critics have sought to carry back their views to Calvin himself. I think Bohatec 
has made out his case against this. No doubt the state does not exist apart from 
God, but the doctrine of Common Grace does make room for a conception of 
Natural Law. 

If the state was for Calvin a theological problem, his main concern was of 
course the Church; and here his teaching has occasioned two opposing mis- 
interpretations. On the one hand Troeltsch has found distinct “ sectarian ” traces, 
and on the other Sohm has charged him with “ catholicizing”’. Against Troeltsch 
Bohatec stresses Calvin’s sharp controversy with the Ana-baptists. With all his 
insistence on discipline and his ideal of a “ precise Church”, Calvin does not aim 
at an impossible perfectionism. Even the most rigorous use of excommunication 
cannot make the Church a pure community of saints. All that can be hoped for 
and striven for is to transform, little by little, and with all the means possible, a 
Volkskirche based on baptism into a Bekenntniskirche based on personal confession 
of faith (pp. 302-345). To this is added a penetrating discussion of Calvin’s 
view of the Church as 4o¢/ an institution a#d a community, throwing light on the 
point of divergence between Presbyterianism and Independency. 

Sohm’s theory of the incompatibility of Gospel and (Church) Law is subjected 
to a searching criticism both in principle and in its application to Calvin’s Church 
Order. His contention that the Primitive Church knew nothing of Church Law, 
which is a mark of Catholicism, has indeed long been abandoned, but hitherto 
his placing of Calvinism ead Catholicism together in opposition to Scripture and 
Lutheranism has not received any reply. Dr. Bohatec’s line is to show (a) that 
the contrast between Luther and Calvin has been drawn too sharply; (4) that the 
aim of Calvin’s Church Law is not mere compulsion but the cure of souls in love; 
and (c) that Sohm’s conception of Law in general, as having force as its ultimate 
basis, is a modernism unknown to Calvin. Sohm in short knows only Positive 
Law, while Calvin is influenced by his conception of Natural Law. Law is for him 
not simply force but the expression of the will of God, i.e. righteousness. Obviously 
Sohm’s theory “ dates ”’; and it is moreover the expression of the inherent weakness 
of nineteenth century Lutheranism, a weakness which is due not so much to 
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Luther as to the circumstances of his Reformation. If no reply has been forth- 
coming to Sohm from the Calvinist side, that is probably due to the fact that it 
was generally felt that he had unwillingly laid his finger on the strength of the 
Calvinist position, so powerfully evaluated by Bohatec on pp. 576-577. 

This review is already long enough, and there is only time to mention the 
masterly treatment of Calvin’s position in the age-long problem of the relations 
of Church and State; and the equally exhaustive account of his actual teaching on 
the economic life and particularly on usury. Enough has been said it is hoped to 
demonstrate the fundamental importance of this book for the true understanding 
of Calvin’s political and social teaching. It will be the indispensable basis for any 
future attempt to estimate the influence of Calvin on the development of modern 
culture. Let it be, said, with only a hint of disappointment, that Dr. Bohatec has 
felt such an estimate excluded by the “strictly historical”’ nature of his work. 


Joun H. S. Burzeicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE REFORMATION?! 


Turee years ago the learned author published a new Biography of Calvin,* 
and now from his tireless pen comes the above-named much more comprehensive 
work. We admire in him not only the extraordinary diligence, the profound 
study and the wealth of reading which is evident in every chapter of the new 
book, but also the mental power which can grasp great periods of time and the 
most varied movements and set them in unitary perspective. 

After a backward glance at the great Church controversy of the Middle Ages, 
i.e. that between Emperor and Pope, Dr. Mackinnon sketches the ecclesiastical 
and secular history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: the failure of 
Boniface VIII against the French King Philip IV; the Avignon Papacy; its 
struggle with the Emperor Louis of Bavaria and the literary attacks on the Papacy 
connected with it. Then follow the English Statutes against Papal provisions 
and appeals (1351 and 1353); Wiclif and Lollardy; the great Schism (1378-1417); 
the Reform Councils; Hus and his burning in Constance; the Hussites; the restora- 
tion of the unity of the papacy and its slow victory over the Conciliar spirit. 
Finally Savonarola and his attempted Reformation, the social-revolutionary con- 
fusions of the fifteenth century, the Sects and the Mystics are evaluated; and, 
at the end—after a brief glance at the late medieval development of Scholasticism 
—the Renaissance and Humanism receive penetrating treatment. That is pretty 
much the content of the book. 

The two centuries with their manifold new powers, the rise of which could 
not hinder the general decay, are unrolled before our mental vision. The book 
is not over-laden with learning, and yet is solidly based on wide knowledge of 
the relevant literature, not everywhere, naturally, at first hand, yet not without 
independent study of the most important and most trustworthy original sources. 

The attractiveness and unity of the achievement lie in the fact that all is 
brought under the title “The Origins of the Reformation”. Hence, e.g. in 
dealing with the abuses of the Papacy in Avignon, it is remarked, “ Already here 
one may look for the origins of Protestantism” (p. 37). But further references 
of a direct kind, apart from Hus and the later chapters on Scholasticism and 
Humanism, are not too numerous, or are of a very general character, perhaps 
lest the objectivity of the presentation should suffer from them. The author 
seeks instead to justify the title of the work at length in the Preface and, above 

1 The Origins of the Reformation. By James Mackinnon, D.D. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., London, 1939.) 448 pages. 

2 See my review in Beaigelcal Quarterly, July, 1937, pp. 256 ff. 
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all, in the closing chapter (pp. 404-439). There we read “The Reformation 
was the last stage of a complex movement of reaction and of liberation (more 
or less) from medieval conditions in Church and State which mark the transition 
from the Middle Ages to Modern times. A variety of forces and factors are to be 
distinguished in the political, economic, social, constitutional, intellectual, as well 
as in the religious and moral history of the Late Middle Ages. Each of these forces 
contributed to prepare the way for the great Division of the Church in the sixteenth 
century, which we call the Reformation ” (p. viii). But does that touch what is 
usually understood by the word “ origins”? Certainly the word has already been 
used in a similar sense by others as a book title, e.g. by Imbart de la Tour.1 German 
secular historians like v. Below and Haller name their books “ The Causes of the 
Reformation”. But may this example be copied by a Church Historian and a 
Theologian without more ado? 

In the closing chapter the author discusses the factors already mentioned 
in the Preface one by one. In the political sphere he shows excellently that it 
was not the Reformation that gave the State superiority over the Church. That 
had taken place already. On the economic side the exaggerations of Lamprecht 
and Kautsky are rejected, but all the more stress is laid upon the fact that the 
excessive wealth of the Church and the financial oppression of the nations cried 
out urgently for reform. And many other correct observations are made. But 
what is characteristic of Dr. Mackinnon’s view-point is that these factors are 
simply mentioned one after another. Dealing with the Religious Factor he says 
that Luther’s Reformation was in fact in many respects the continuation and 
completion of the movements called forth by Wiclif, Hus and others. Savonarola, 
Cusanus, Geiler of Kaisersberg, John of Wesel, and Wessel Gansfort also are 
named. The Doctrine of Justification with its consequences: Sole Authority of 
Scripture, Universal Priesthood and Liberty of the Christian Man—first gave 
Luther the force and power which were necessary to break away from the tutelage 
of the Church and to purge it of abuses which it had tolerated. But this too, 
according to Dr. Mackinnon, was at least prepared for by the religious awakening 
and by the revived Augustinianism of the Late Middle Ages. This is connected 
with his opinion that the doctrine of Justification by Grace and Faith alone has 
lost much of its appeal to the modern mind, because many to-day prefer to leave 
themselves simply to the compassion of God in Christ—like the Publican in the 
Temple—without troubling about the theories of the theologians whether 
Protestant or Catholic (p. 418). 

Now here the reproach lies to hand: Modern Thought? Which of its forms? 
Which of the present-day diametrically opposed World-views is to be judge of 
the truth of Justification by Faith? We know that the question of the relation 
of the Reformation to the Middle Ages is sharply contested. Weighty voices 
have been raised in favour of drawing the boundary-line between Middle Ages 
and Modern Times at the end of the seventeenth century, i.e. long after the 
Reformation. Dr. Mackinnon decisively rejects this idea (cf. p. 404), although 
he too is of the opinion that in some of his teaching Luther remained thirled to 
the Middle Ages. He ought however to have considered how far the factors he 
has enumerated aided or did not aid the definite break which separates Modern 
Times from the Middle Ages. In this matter he has fallen short of his task. ‘The 
principle of Nationality, for example, helped the Reformation in England— 
more indeed for accidental than for fundamental reasons. In France on the 
contrary it prevented its victory; not to speak of Spain and Italy. In Germany 
the Territorial Princes, who did not exactly represent the German National feeling, 
were the salvation of the Reformation without whom—humanly speaking— 
it could not have taken place. Moreover, the Renaissance and Humanism had 


1 Les Origines de la Reforme. 4 Vols. 1905.1936. Cited by Mackinnon on pp. 309, 
429, 417- 
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for decades their most powerful promoters in the Curia. But this very alliance 
produced for Christendom the worst Popes it ever saw. Similar remarks might be 
made concerning all the factors which Dr. Mackinnon maintains contributed 
materially “ to the making of Luther ”’ (p. 405). Now if they could equally well 
produce the very opposite results from those he has in mind, how can one see 
in them the origins of the Reformation? No. One must stress from the very . 
beginning as Luther’s leading motive a fact which wins recognition from Dr. 
Mackinnon towards the end of his book: “ In the case of Luther and his fellow- 
reformers . . . what was . . . to them the voice of God was the over-mastering 
motive ’’ (p. 434). The reformers felt that they were sent by God and that the 
hour of God had now come, as Dr. Mackinnon himself frequently indicates. 
If one thinks thus, the problem takes on a quite different meaning: why did God 
permit the failure of so many earnestly sought, conscientious, eager attempts at 
reform “in heads and members”’ during these two centuries? To this problem 
Dr.Mackinnon devotes, in his last two pages (437 f.), a couple of meagre observa- 
tions in which he points to wars and other external circumstances; to the respect 
for the Papal Chair still in spite of all, deeply rooted in the hearts of the nations; 
and the like. In my opinion much more, and something much more definite, could 
be said on this matter without transgressing the bounds of a purely historical 
investigation. 

Here we must break off. We are thankful for the new presentation of the 
late Middle Ages and its moving forces. But the linking of these up with the 
Reformation, as Dr. Mackinnon seeks to do, seems to us not to have succeeded. 


University of Halle, Germany. A. Lance. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF JAMES KIDWELL POPHAM}! 


Mr. Gospen has done good work in this volume. It is a substantial book of over 
350 pages. In it he gives a lucid and interesting and appreciative account of a 
remarkable man who in his day and in his own circles did a great work. 

Mr. Popham was not only a godly man. He was a manly specimen of the 
godly. His ministry was fulfilled among that section of the Baptist body which is 
known as The Strict Baptists, and which among The Strict Baptists follows in the 
line of the witness of J. C. Philpot who died seventy years ago. This body is 
doctrinally in the succession from the X VIIIth century Baptists in England who had 
in John Gill, the Commentator, their most prominent teacher. Like Gill they 
would be classed as Hyper-Calvinists. The Philpot tradition which Mr. Popham 
represented .was one marked out from that of other Strict Baptists by the firmness 
with which it stogd for the Doctrine of the Trinity held by historical believing 
Christendom, and in particular by the stress that it laid on the Eternal Sonship 
of the Son of God. Mr. Popham’s own insight into this mystery and his knowledge of 
the preciousness of its truth made him adamant in his maintenance and defence of 
it. As became a man of his school he was specially well versed in the exercises of a 
living Christian experience and was well qualified to deal with the subjective side 
of Gospel truth. He was a man of deep personal godliness ; and the moral of 
his inner life as it now stands revealed on the printed page shows how fresh to 
the very end his acquaintance was with the ups and downs of a Christian’s life. 
He was cast down that he might have a fellow feeling for those that are cast down. 
He was comforted that he might be a comforter and a succourer of others. He was 


1 Memoirs and Letters of James Kidwell Popham. By J. H. Gosden. (London: 
C. J. Farncombe & Sons, Ltd. 1938. 6s. net.) 
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thus in his long life a veteran Greatheart who guided pilgrims to the city of God 
through the wilderness: and this he was for more generations than one. His 
active life continued until his ninetieth year. It was chequered with times of broken 
health ; but.the work that was thus interrupted was taken up again and he abode 
by his post until even-tide. 

There is as often happens in biographies of a spiritual kind a good deal of 
sameness in the incidents of the narrative and in the Letters. But it is the sameness 
of a very fine thing. Those who will read the volume and prize it will not quarrel 
with this feature of it. It is a piece of work that was a labour of love to the biographer, 
and he is to be congratulated on having produced a life-like picture of the remarkable 
man of God at whose feet he sat. 

Joun Macteop. 
Edinburgh. 


WILLIAM LAW! 


Tue type of religion and thought known as Mysticism has always been recurring 
in the Christian Church as well of course as outside it, and as a rule it represented 
a wholesome reaction against dullness and declension in spiritual life. It showed 
itself among the early Church Fathers, and made its own contribution to the 
Reformation. The Evangelical Revival in England owed not a little to it, and 
in recent days amid the perplexities engendered by Modernistic reconstructions of 
the Faith it has offered an asylum to many distracted minds. Now, in the eighteenth 
century William Law played no unimportant part in the struggle against the 
bleak and sterile Deism which dominated the Christianity of the day in England, 
and his is one of the significant names in the Revival movement, including aspects 
like the Puritan and the Methodist. 

Law’s works are marked by singularly elevated thought and sustained and 
closely-woven argument, while his English prose style is generally reckoned as 
reaching the highest levels of strength and purity. Where writing of such a “con- 
tinuous” character is concerned, the task of giving selections that will “ make 
Law’s doctrine system generally coherent and intelligible to theologically untrained 
readers ”’ is no simple matter. In this volume, Mr. Hobhouse has not only succeeded 
in reaching his chosen objective, but has also gone further and supplemented the 
telling selections by thoroughly competent Notes on obscurer points in the excerpts, 
and the book is rounded off by a valuable series of Studies which traverse all the 
main regions of Christian Mysticism, of which Law is so distinguished an exponent. 
Mr. Hobhouse shows himself a capable and inspiring guide, and this work is well 
fitted to entice a great many to the “ consecutive and cumulative reading ”’ which 
Law demands. 

Some obscure points are cleared up and old misconceptions removed by 
Mr. Hobhouse’s researches. Essential distinctions are drawn between the 
popular and the technical use of the term mysticism on the one hand and 
between the mystical experience and the mystical philosophy on the other, which 
do not always go together, as illustrated in the case of Law himself. Good reasons 
are also given for holding that Law was by no means the echo of Jacob Boehme 
he is often asserted to be. While avowedly indebted to the great German Mystic, 
Law maintained a fundamental independence and developed a theology which is 
typically English and highly individual. 

The undoubted attractions of Mysticism are counterbalanced by grave weak- 
nesses. The human soul does not have immediate and direct consciousness of 
God, nor yet is the human personality absorbed into the divine. The closest walk 


1 Selected Mystical Writings of William Law. By Stephen Hobhouse, M.A. (C. W. 
Daniel Co. Ltd., London, 1938. 85. 6d. net. xiii + 395pp.) 
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with God and the most intimate references of communion have an indispensable 
organic connection with the self-revelation of God in the holy scriptures. The 
system, too, is ever tending towards asceticism of life and visionariness of outlook, 
indifference to public interests and aberrations in doctrine. Despite its generally 
sober and practical complexion, Law’s Mysticism did not escape the intellectual _ 
blemishes of the system, and we have only to note his position with regard to the 
attributes of God, the creation of the world, the work of Christ and the destiny 
of man to realise how seriously he has parted company with the theologians of the 
historical Evangelical school. 

The production of the volume is highly creditable, while its serviceableness 
is enhanced by a list of Law’s published works, a biographical notice, a short 
bibliography and an index of names. 


P. W. Mitrer. 
Edinburgh. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Booxs—Scaling the Heights with Paul, by Pastor M. E. Ramsey 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price $1.00). Here 
we have a fine effort to present, in logical order, some of the great doctrines of Paul’s 
letters. The Bible and Things to Come, by Rev. David Freeman, Th.M.., with intro- 
duction by Professor John Murray, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
(Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price$1.00). In his 
well-balanced introduction Prof. Murray writes: that it is the purpose of the sermons 
“to set forth the truth and significance of the glorious appearing of the Lord... 
and to remove from popular misapprehension some of the accretions and distortions 
that have served to pollute the Christian hope.” ‘These expository sermons are 
admirably fitted to serve this high purpose. The Adventures of a Modern Young 
Maz, by Rev. Dr. T. T. Shields, Toronto (Zondervan. Price $1.00). These 
vigorous sermons on the Prodigal Son, sustain Dr. Shields’ high reputation as a 
fearless and convincing exponent of revealed Truth. The Peerless Book, by Pro- 
fessor Peter Wiseman (Zondervan. Price $1.00). There is a warm glow about 
this simple but forcible defence of the Bible. Preparing Preachers to Preach, by 
Dr. R. Ames Montgomery (Zondervan. Price $1.75). ‘This is a helpful and 
instructive guide to a fruitful and faithful ministry. Papuan Fourney, by H. L. 
Hurst (Angus & Robertson Ltd., London and Sydney. Price 3s. 6d). This is 
an intimate and vivid picture of Papuan life by a discerning writer. The Believer’s 
Security, by Rev. J. H. Pickford, B.Th. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd. London. 
Price 6d.). In this booklet the author presents in simple language an exposition 
of the springs of salvation from his own viewpoint. 

Periopicats—“ Bibliotheca Sacra’’ (Dallas, Texas). “ Crozier Quarterly” 
(Chester, Penna.). “ Religious Digest” (Michigan). “The Moslem World” 
(Harrisburg, Pa.). ‘Union Seminary Review” (Richmond, Va.). “The 
Churchman” (London). “ The Congregational Quarterly” (London). “ World 
Dominion” (London). “ Peace and Truth” (London). “ Gereformeerd 
Theologisch Thygchrift”’ (Alten, Holland). “ Nieuwe Theologische Studién” 
(Wageningen, Holland). “ Bulletin de la Société d’ L’ Histoire du Protestantisme ”’ 
(Paris). 








